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(Intend Articles. 


Here Contributors present their own Opinions, and are alono 
responsible for them. We do not Indorse all wo print, but desire our 
readeis to “ Prove all Things,” and “ Hold Fast The Good.” 


More Work to Do—Another Volume. 

BY R. T. TRALL, M D. 

Recent developments in New York 
city and vicinity have presented the great 
necessity fur a thorough health education 
on the part of the people in a startling 
light. It has been ascertained that almost 
everything in the shape of food, drink, and 
medicine, on which onr health, and com¬ 
fort, and existence itself depend, is either 
horribly diseased, villainously poisoned, or 
extensively adulterated. At the rate that 
the abominable traffic is now going on, a 
few generations will be sufficient to extin¬ 
guish the race, or reduce us to a nation of 
wretched and imbecile invalids. And 
where are the people to look for help ? 
Who will guide them aright? Who will 
stand up against the powers that be for 
suffering humanity ? Who will strive to 



elevate deceived and degraded human na¬ 
ture to a higher and better plane of exist¬ 
ence? What dependence can we place on 
the medical profession ? Alas ! none. They 
are themselves deceived ; and their light 
being darkness itself, they are the great¬ 
est obstacles in the way of health-reform. 
Their false doctrines are everywhere mis- 
educating the world ; and their personal 
examples are misleading the people into 
all manner of injurious habits. 

During the pendency of the late “ Swill- 
Milk Investigation” in this city, physicians 
came forward and swore that the execrable 
excretion of diseased cows, which all un¬ 
biased minds possessed of common sense 
know to be a rank and nauseous poison, 
was both wholesome and agreeable ! And 
an eminent chemist, whose rank as a teach¬ 
er is among the foremost, declared, as the 
result of chemical analysis, that swill-milk 
is even preferable to the pure article ! 

During the trial of the lager-bier sellers 
recently, physicians of character and influ¬ 
ence in the community came forward and 
testified that this filthy concoction of pu¬ 
trescent matters is a wholesome and 
nourishing beverage. And the courts have 
repeatedly decided that alcoholic beverages, 
“ in moderation,” are not only wholesome 
as stimulants, but useful as food ! Dr. 
Chilton, too, one of the most distinguished 
chemists of our city, has declared, under 
oath, that alcoholic beverages which do 
not contain more than three per cent, of 
alcohol, are neither intoxicating nor inju¬ 
rious. 

Absurd as all persons, whose opinions 
are not perverted by false teachings, and 
whose appetences and instincts are not de¬ 
praved by bad habits, know such “ opinions” 


to be, we can not blame the parties who 
utter them. Our quarrel lies farther back. 
These opinions are the doctrines of the 
medical profession ; and they are derived 
from the teachings of those whom the 
world honors, and who stand at the very 
head of chemical and physiological science. 

These false theories, and the pernicious 
practices to which they lead, as inevitably 
as falsehood seeks congenial impurity, are 
fast hurrying the world to ruin. Already 
they have made disease the rule, and health 
the exception, in the human family ; and, 
as if to make our final destruction sure, 
they are medicating the myriad forms of 
disease, which poisonous aliments and 
viands have induced, by introducing within 
the vital domain a thousand still worse 
drug-poisons. 

Who is to contend against this over¬ 
whelming weight of authority ? Who can 
undertake, hopefully, the task of leading 
mankind into the simple and saving truth, 
under such adverse circumstances 1 Who, 
against such fearful odds, is to stand up 
and say, 

A soldier! a soldier ! 

O then let me be! 

Young friends, I invite you— 

Enlist now with me. 

Truth’s bands will be mustered— 

Her foes shall give way! 

Let’s up, and be clad 
In our battle array! 

We shall continue to wage exterminating 
war against these false opinions and ruin¬ 
ous practices. “ Live or die, survive or 
perish,” we have enlisted during the war. 
But as our weapons are only such as Truth 
and Wisdom wield in their contests with 
the hosts of error, our efficiency is meas¬ 
ured by the number of the soldiers who 
have enlisted in the glorious cause of hu- 
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man amelioration ; and our soldiers are 
nearly limited to our subscribers. Many 
thousands of individuals have examined 
our system, adopted its appliances, and be¬ 
come “ redeemed, regenerated, and disen¬ 
thralled” from diseases, doctors, and drugs. 


incorporated with the organization to subserve 
particular ends, and in no wise can exercise 
authority to determine the powers or privileges of 
the subject at large, nor adjust the general rela¬ 
tions or duties of life. Primarily a woman is 
human , secondarily she is female. In defining 
her position and surveying her boundaries and 


But the millions have not yet been reached. ! limits of action, a philosophic, i. e., an impartial 


They will be reached just as rapidly as we 
can disseminate our truth among them, by 
the circulation of our books and journals. 
Friends, patrons, if you want a stronger 
motive to assist us in extending the circu¬ 
lation of the Water-Cure Journal, you 
could not find it, though one should rise 
from the dead ! 


and unprejudiced mind, would decide her sphere 
to be, that which her general organization fitted 
her to fill; and not that sphere which if occupied 
by a special function must at least for half her 
life remain un filled. Take an individual case. 
Up to 14 years of age, what has sexuality to do in 
determining a girl’s sphere of action ? And after 
45 years of age, what has it to do in adjusting her 
relations ? Before puberty and after middle age 


male nor female—fair play. To what a lament¬ 
able extent has the human in American women 
died out! Wherever they are seen they are 
women — i. e ., female human creatures — and 
nothing else. In intellect, in heart, in soul as 
well as in body, in dress and manners, in position 
and power, they are related to existence simply 
by the attachment of gender. At church or at 
home, at school or traveling, their sex is thrust 
into the fore-front of any position they assume. 
And this is done so vainly, so foolishly, so absurdly, 
so preposterously, by doctors of medicine, by doc¬ 
tors of law, by doctors of divinity, by men of all 
grades, by boys aping the manners of men, and by 
women themselves, that there is no possible open¬ 
ing for the manly in them to peep out and grow. 

The women of our country are therefore practi¬ 
cally dehumanized , having, under the conditions 


TO ALLOPATHIC PHYSICIANS. 

THE WOMEN OF THE UNITED 8TATES. 

Gentlemen : In this letter I propose to con¬ 
sider the condition of women in the United States. 
It is fit that I address it to you, for to no class of 
persons do women give their confidence so fully as 
to you. They believe in you, they trust you; 
would that I could say they live by you, that from 
you they obtain such knowledge of the laws of 
Health as, well applied, would insure them from 
sickness, and guarantee to them a serene Old Age. 
But I can not do this ; on the contrary, I do think 


her special organization can not actively exist, % ....... , 

and therefore on the common theory of the female Wf tl f_ 

sphere, can not be entitled to active sympathy. 

Out of seventy years of life, you have forty years in 
which the reproductive element in woman is inert. 

During this time what may she do ? When one 
comes to reason about it, how absurd the idea 
appears that the human in a woman shall give 
place to the sexual in her, that great general 
faculties shall be abrogated by special circum¬ 
stances, or that absolute rights can be made justly 
: to succumb to special privileges! One might as 
well ask a human being always to remain under 
the restraints of childhood, as forever to be under 
| the surveillance and sway of the sexual. And 


better; for this characteristic of a woman is not ; 


you, in large measure, responsible for the low , only regulated by a law determining the duration ^ n . S ^ T ^ n ° ^ ontrast ’ 


else left than capacity to give birth to feeble chil¬ 
dren, and after birth, to give to them imperfect 
rearing. 

Why should this be? Aside from the repro¬ 
ductive organization, they differ no more widely 
from men than men differ from each other. In 
most instances not so widely. For it is much more 
difficult to make one man in disguise pass for 
another, than it is to make a woman pass for a 
man. And this of itself is indirect proof that 
Nature never designed that woman in her work 
or her play, in her culture or her training, in her 
duties or her privileges, in her joys or her sorrows, 
should be so widely separated from man as to be 
but that she should be so 


vitality of American women, and their corre¬ 
sponding feeble intellection. 

The idea is common—I might say, perhaps, 
nearly universal—that the differences of men and 
women are radical differences separating them by 
lines of demarkation so broad and thoroughly de¬ 
fined as to forbid interchange, making a man 
always and everywhere a man, and a woman al¬ 
ways and everywhere a woman; instead of being 
special differences having existence for special 
ends, and leaving the sexes to hold the rights of 
human beings as tenants in common. The idea 
is false; false in philosophy, false in fact , and 
false in analogy; and to its prevalence does 
woman owe, in large degree, her inferiority in 
position and in character to man. Let us see how 
this view looks 

IN THE light of philosophy. 


of its activity, but it is at all times subject to the 
| law of liberty. A female human being by reason 
\ of her gender is under no special obligations to it ' 
; nor to society, nor yet to the other sex, irrespec- \ 
\ tive of her conditions or the circumstances by i 
; which she is surrounded. Because she is female 
j she is not obligated to marry, nor, if married, to j 
j bear children. A thousand things may modify \ 

< her obligations. She may, out of respect to those 
\ qualities, characteristics, and necessities, which 
j in her human nature are the same as in man's, 

< deny to her sexual organization special considera- 

< tion or claim to active duty, and proceed to the 
j accomplishment of life’s aims without reference to 

< it. In other words, any woman —by virtue of 
j the human in her—may decide to live a single 
j life, and no law of God or man may interfere. If 
v she does so decide, within the range of her capa- 

Logical and unimpassioned wisdom never yet { bilities, she may with approval of sound philosophy 
proceeded to determine and fix the relations of a 
being having a constitution of varied and general 
powers, in the light of any special or particular 
power. Conditions, relations, rights, duties, priv¬ 
ileges are determinable only from a view which 
maps out the whole nature, so that it may be seen 
and understood. To do otherwise is to act from 
prejudice and enact great injustice. Any par¬ 


ticular function may be entitled to marked atten¬ 
tion; but it never can demand consideration at 
the expense of the general powers. Thus to take 
a human being and interpret its destiny from the 
point of its sexuality , to describe its rights, deter¬ 
mine its duties, fix its liberty of action, by refer¬ 
ence to no other faculty than that of reproduction, 
is far from philosophical, very far from just. 
The sexual in a human being is a specialty, is 


address herself to any work, or achievement, or 
accomplishment which man sets himself about. 
True, society may object, but society is one thing 
and social philosophy quite another and different 
thing. 

It militates not a whit against the soundness or 
common sense, the logic or the Christianity of this 
view, that it un sexes woman; for the very good 
and sufficient reason that Nature never made 
man and woman always and everywhere to be 
hedged about with their sexualities. She gives 


related to them in all things, and he to her also, 
that the two should blend—making one—and so 
destroy all contrast; that she and he should be 
so educated , that in what they have to do, their 
differences should arise from the principle of a 
\ “ division of labor,” and not from organic neces¬ 
sity. A woman, like a man, has five senses with 
\ organs like unto a man’s by which they can be 
represented; she eats, drinks, and digests like 
\ him, she breathes like him, and like him has two 
; hands with fingers, and thumbs like his; like him 
she has two legs, which—though she and others 
J practically deny it—Nature doubtless intends 
; should be put to the same use as man’s. In the 
department of thought her ratiocinations operate 
and conclude themselves like his. Her intellectual, 
; her moral, her sensual, and her sensuous powers 
are like man's. Why then should she in those 
■ departments of effort which involve the exercise 
| of these common faculties, be so widely separated 
\ from man ? He has his freedom, why should not 
she have her freedom ? To him is accorded by 
\ general consent the right to make choice of pro¬ 
fession or pursuit, to try and try again to succeed 
in it, and if failure attend him instead of success, 
to change his calling and his location. Why 
should not this consent be awarded to her ? Can 
you tell ? Can you give any reason other than 
that she is a female human being ? And if you 
offer this, does it not involve you in the absurdity 
of declaring that as between persons holding to 



them not only the privilege, but she enforces on \ large degree faculties of like nature, and whose 
them the duty of rising into the sphere of the points of difference in number and importance are 
human, of occupying levels whereon they can co- \ as nothing compared with those points wherein 
work irrespective of diversities of organization, of ' they agree, the rights and privileges of one of the 
qualifying their sexual natures to a degree need- \ parties at least shall be squared in the light of 
ful to give the human —that which is neither < the differences between them ? 
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No just government ever settled the rights of ; 
its people by reference to their personal diversities. 
To do so would be to subject some to severe dis¬ 
abilities, while on others it would confer special j 
privileges. What collective mankind may not do, ; 
a moiety may not do — and so I dispose of the ; 
^sophism, that because woman has wrapped up in 
her organization a special function, she is there¬ 
fore to be deprived of the free use of all the 
faculties and powers which belong to her in com- J 
mon with man. It is horrible to contemplate the 
deterioration of women which has followed in 
consequence of its prevalence. Let me call atten- . 
tion to some of the evidences of their deterioration. 

<, 

1. VIEWED PHYSICALLY. 

They have feeble constitutions. No severer J 
impeachment of God’s wisdom could be entertained 
than to suppose that in creating man he gave him ; 
a physical constitution after the measure of the j 
constitutions of American women. God made man i 
upright , but Americ an womsn are crooked. God , 
made man strong, but they are weak. 

God made man with vitality enough, under 
proper care, to resist disease, and to live till he \ 
should become old, and die quietly and with dig- \ 
nity. American women can not resist disease, ;> 
but are its victims constantly, and die by thousands 5 
and tens of thousands before they have reached ■ 
full womanhood. 

God made man beautiful — after a high model of 
grace and beauty. American women are ill-look¬ 
ing, small in stature, ill-shapen in form, ungrace- \ 
ful in action, absolutely ugly in a state of repose. > 
They have small heads, small chests, long arms, 5 
large hands, small, tapering, wasp-like busts, > 
cramped, distorted waists, large bowels, narrow 
pelvis, crooked legs, small feet. 

God made man to develop gradually to his point \ 
of culmination, and at that point to remain for \ 
years on years with no visible signs of decay. 

American women reach their zenith rapidly, ! 
and as rapidly pass into a decline. Their beauty j 
is confined to girlhood chiefly. At or about 18 j 
years of age they are the handsomest. At 30 they j 
are—with scarcely an exception — marked with 
age. Their hair is turning or has turned gray; \ 
their eyes are surrounded with wrinkles; their fore- ? 
heads are seamed with furrows like a sailor’s; their i 
teeth are rotting or are already displaced by others \ 
made to order ; their fullness of bust has entirely \ 
disappeared, and is made good by the dress-maker; < 
their skins are dry, harsh, and colorless, or greasy \ 
and jaundiced; their muscles have lost their \ 
roundness; their feet have lost the elastic instep \ 
spi'ing (which is the surest evidence of a good j 
walker) to that degree that they can not walk 
without knocking their ankles together, or lifting 
up their feet at the heels at every forward motion ; 
so as to flap and bedraggle their dresses. I have 
said nothing as yet of their facial aspects, for 
\\Qtq pre-eminently do the body and soul appear in ! 
conjunction, and a more thoroughly tired-out, j 
worn-out, uninteresting, unintellectual, unspirit- \ 
ual, unfascinating set of creatures than a group of 
American women passed30 years, lean not affirm 
that I have ever seen. I have seen monkeys in a j 
menagerie—they wore an air of sprightliness at j 
least; I have seen slaves on a plantation—they 
seemed indifferent to their lot; I have seen the 
Irish at home in their American “ Dublins” 


both sober and drunk, but I never saw the coun¬ 
terpart to the appearance of American women. 
They always impress me that they have been I 
over-petted, over-fed, over-dressed, and over¬ 
done. They show smartness, brilliancy, wit, 
humor; they show talent, tact, taste, power 
of thought, but these are mere jets, flashes that 
make “darkness visible.” Their tout ensemble — 
their whole character impresses me, as I should 
be impressed were I to look on a battered, broken, 
beautiful statue by moonlight. In sketching this 
contour, have I over-drawn it? In what par¬ 
ticular ? I affirm that no pencil can portray the 
truth, no brain engrave the reality. The liveliest 
imagination would fail to take in the facts. They 
are so numerous, so varied, and so far-r caching in 
effects. 0! gentlemen, did the condition of 
American women affect themselves only, one 
might be sad, sorrowful, and yet breathe freely; 
but when it is remembered that God punishes as 
well as rewards mankind through woman , that 
she is appointed to dispense divine retributions 
as well as divine blessings, that through her does 
God visit the iniquities of the fathers on the 
children to the third and fourth generations, I j 
confess to you that to me the triumphs of the \ 
Gospel appear far away. j 

2. VIEWED INTELLECTUALLY. 

At what very low rate men estimate the intel¬ 
lect of women in the United States, is easily seen 
from the positions which women hold to subjects \ 
requiring intellectual investigation, and to objects \ 
demanding intellectual pursuit. Where in any > 
profession or calling which demands vigor of mind, \ 
depth of thought, the intuitiveness of genius or j 
skill which tact gives, are women found ? If now ' 
and then they are, who can describe the ridicule, < 
the persecution, and utter contempt to which they J 
are subject? You laugh at them, lawyers laugh \ 
at them, legislators laugh at them, the masses \ 
laugh at them, and ministers of Christ hurl \ 
anathemas at them from a thousand pulpits. In > 
doing thus they do but proclaim woman’s inferior- l 
ity to man intellectually considered, and nothing \ 
they say, or can do, will give a tinge as dark as i 
the truth , for the truth is that, as a class , American \ 
women, as compared with men, have but little ; 
mind, or if they have, it is so subsidized by the > 
passions as to play a very inferior part in their 
lives. To be married and commence responsibil- i 
ities of maternity as early as possible, to surround < 
themselves with the duties of the kitchen and the \ 
nursery, to limit their labor, their thought, and > 
their love to the boundaries of their brick-and- \ 
mortar dwelling-places, is to be equal to their j 
ambitions for themselves, equal to man’s ambition j 
for them. As a natural result, they are greatly ; 
deficient in power to conceive ideas, power to $ 
comprehend ideas, power to apply ideas to actual j 
conditions of life. As they are forced to submit, > 
from the days of pulpy girlhood to the days of 
stiffened age, to the control of their special organ- J 
ization, their sphere of duties becomes special , J 
and their knowledge also special. They themselves 
become specialties. They consider themselves as \ 
such, and men so consider them. They have no 
desire to become generally intelligent. Men have 
no desire and take no pains that they may become S 
so. The advantages for cultivating mind, for j 
giving it polish, and for disciplining it have in- { 


3 

creased inconceivably in this country in 30 years, 
but women, in vigor of mind and power to achieve 
mentally, have held position inverse to their op¬ 
portunities. As obstacles have been removed, 
they have relaxed efforts, and though apparently 
in advance of the generations which preceded 
them, in reality they are behind them. 

3. VIEWED SPIRITUALLY, 

They are inferior to men. 

The only sphere in which by general consent 
woman is accorded superiority—is that of her 
spiritual nature, or the sphere of “ the affec¬ 
tions.” Now, however this may be constitution¬ 
ally considered, it is not the fact in her present 
state. Around the heart—the life- center—the 
great, the manly, the heroic virtues dwell. That 
is their home. As at present developed, women 
have no virtues. Take Solomon’s description of a 
virtuous woman, whose value when found is above 
rubies, and apply it to our women, or square our 
women by it, and see if I slander them when I 
say they have no virtues. 

1. She is trusty. 

2. She is good. 

3. She is a manual laborer. 

4. She is a trader. 

5. She does her own work. 

6. She is a speculator-—she deals in lands , and 
works out of doors on the soil. 

7. She is strong and vigorous in body, having 
health. 

8. She is a manufacturer, makes merchandise. 

9. She is benevolent, doing the poor service. 

10. She dresses in good taste. 

11. She marries considerately, and her husband 
is worthy of her. 

12. She has character. 

13. She is wise in speech, and lovable in spirit. 

14. She trains and educates her own children. 

15. She is a good housekeeper. 

16. Her children praise her, and her husband 
blesses her. And Solomon declares that she is 
entitled to the fruit of her hands, and that she 
shall b q publicly known and honored. 

Now, in no great degree, and in connection, can 
such qualities be predicated of American women. 

The best I can say of them is that, as a class, 
they are not vicious. They are not virtuous— 
they are not vicious—they are character/ess, be¬ 
ing undeveloped, and of such persons one can not 
speak as spiritually minded or spiritually cul¬ 
tured. Strength and honor must be a woman’s 
clothing before she can rise to the plane of spirit¬ 
ual life. She must have freedom of action, lib¬ 
erty of thought and speech, opportunity to form 
purpose and power of will to execute it, before 
the heart will beat responses to visitations from 
above. With less of the affectional in his nature 
—if you please to consider it so—man is greatly 
woman’s superior in all that pertains to love. He 
loves God better, for he comprehends him better, 
lie loves his kind better, for he knows its worth 
better. He loves his country better, for he is 
better acquainted with whatever may justly 
arouse in the human bosom the sentiment of 
patriotism. He loves all beautiful things better, A 
for he is more thoroughly versed in the knowledge /p 
of-the constituents of the beautiful. Women 
are passional, emotional—they are not spiritual. 

In them, as they are, the graces of the spirit do 
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not richly dwell; and while to large extent in men 
the vices of civilization run riot, in the breasts 
of men also have been garnered up the grander 
heroisms which have saved the world. These are 
given to be treasured up to those only 

“ Who carry in their foreheads the single eye, 
The eye that’s full of light” 

Viewed, then, physically, intellectually, and 
spiritually, women, as they are , range greatly 
below men. Is their inferiority the result of con¬ 
stitutional causes or social conditions ? I most 
earnestly and sincerely believe that it all belongs 
to the latter. How should it be otherwise ? 
What chance have women ? What opportunity or 
occasion have they ? Take their physical. Who 
trains it ? Do you ? Nay, verily. You only 
physic it. Knowing, as you do, how utterly 
violative of all the laws of health their lives are, 
how can you be at a loss to account for their in¬ 
feriority ? Look at the way in which they dress. 
It speaks for itself. No criticism could be so 
complete. No sermon so eloquent. It is of itself 
a symbol unmistakably significant—a badge that 
marks their degeneracy, as surely as the cropped 
hair and striped garments of the convict do his 
loss of citizenship. Every woman in a long dress 
in the United States proclaims her own slavery. 
No statute, however guardedly drawn, could so 
certainly and surely shadow it forth ; for it tells, 
in sharp voice, that society, the State, the Church, 
and fashion have conspired and forced her to an 
abdication of her rights to locomotion, as those 
rights inhere in her by the act of God. She is 
built after a certain plan, can operate easily, 
healthfully, successfully only in accordance with 
that plan; must waste power, and wear out 
rapidly in proportion as she deviates from that 
plan, and with her decay must involve in de¬ 
struction, to great extent, all that in herself per¬ 
tains to growth and achievement in this life, and 
much that belongs to life elsewhere. Yet she is 
not permitted to walk as her Creator intended 
she should walk, for He evidently intended that, 
like man, she should move by means of her legs, 
from place to place, with as little obstruction as 
possible. This she is forbidden to do, and by 
statute of New York is enjoined to walk and to 
appear in public at all times, and in all places, so 
dressed as to violate the healthful function of every 
organ in her body, thus shouting out the loss of her 
personal liberty , and heralding her own shame. 

That in making woman with organs of locomo¬ 
tion the Creator designed she should exercise 
them with as little expenditure of power as might 
be consistent with her general welfare, is demon¬ 
strated in that there would be no wisdom in con¬ 
structing a machine capable of acting with little 
friction, and yet binding it by special statute to 
work on a plan that would add 200 per cent, of 



rises in your estimation—if you can describe the < mission to make elfort and fail, to become disap- 
sensations you feel at seeing one which answers ■ pointed, despondent, despairing, almost dying, 
your purest idealisms, then I will tell you to ' and yet to live anew ; and you, gentlemen, and 
what depth of degradation she has descended who others like you, will have better opportunities for 


has deformed her body and paralyzed its powers. 

It is useless to attempt to defend the dress of 
American women from any stand-point that in¬ 
volves respect for the laws of her being. For, 
whether considered with reference to health, or to 
the laws of propriety, or of good taste—whether 
with reference to style of fabric or of fashion, it is 
a burlesque on them all—-an unwritten, voiceless 
sarcasm, which subjects her to condign contempt. 

That her dress is in direct contravention of all 
the rules of health and good taste, and exercises 
a powerful influence in making her the weakling 
she is, is further evident from two views. 

1. All improvements in the dress of men range 
in the direction of making them more neatly to fit 
the body. The tailor rises from the posture of 
the mechanic to the seat of the artist only in this 


judging whether the sexual in woman un??i<z7is 
her, making her constitutionally our inferior. 

That something must be done to change' 
greatly for the better the conditions of women in 
our country, or in default thereof that posterity 
must suffer, is very plain to me. Swaying so 
powerfully as they do the destiny of the 1 ace, by 
influences exerted on it previous to birth, stamp¬ 
ing on it after birth their own impress almost in¬ 
delibly, it is impossible to avoid the worst fore¬ 
bodings if they remain as they are. Our chil¬ 
dren will die before budding; or, if not, will 
ripen early and decay, and their children will 
“ be unstable as water, and shall not excel.” 

Our young men will lack strength and power 
of accomplishment, and the strain of Anglo-Saxon 
blood—the best that ever flowed in human veins 


direction. As he approximates to Nature does —will lose its “ iron,” and give way to later and 
he acquire celebrity, and now the question is ; more vital currents. Already the decay of our 
oftener asked who fitted one’s clothes than who \ women and the delicate constitutions of oilr 
did the seamstress’ work. Iron fingers shove the 1 young men are forcing the latter to seek revital- 
needles, but brains do the fitting. The boot, the \ Nation hy inter-marriage with immigrant women 
shoe, the stocking, the pantaloons, the vest, the \ fr° m Europe. What with the decline of the 


dress-coat, the hat, the glove, all pay respect to 
the body by fitting it, while, with inconsiderable 
exceptions, woman’s dress is made irrespective of 
the quality of fitness. Her bonnet does not fit her; 
her boddice does not fit her ; her skirts do not fit 
her ; her gloves and her shoes do not fit her — she 
is set into them and laced up to suit the fashions. 

2. Dress, when fitted and adapted to the form 
it covers, operates powerfully on character. 
Allowing ease of motion, it provokes to bodily 
activity, especially by walking—and this of itself 
is a great educator. Habituated to pedestrian- 
ism in easy measure, the walker finds the reactive 
effect most decidedly beneficial. The body not 
only feels it in all its parts, but its influence on 
the mind is inconceivable. Pedestrians are noted 
for high education of the perceptive faculties. 
The eye, the ear, the nostrils, the taste, the sense of 
touch under opportunities such as foot-travel gives, 
take on very great acuteness and polish. The 
soul in the depths of its abode feels the glow, and 
under the inspiration of the hour looks out of its 
windows and fills itself with delight. The beau¬ 
tiful and the sublime in Nature come home to it, 
and it appreciates their mission and their power. 
All that landscape can give of mountain and 
valley, of streamlet and lake — all that the forest 
can give of bird and of flower—all that the sky 
can contribute of light and of shadow — are the 
property of those who, prizing their walking 
powers, put them to use. And vast as are all 
these as means of growth and communication 


Puritan and Cavalier stock on the one hand, and 
the great influx of foreign blood on the other, it 
is not difficult to predict our future. In less than 
fifty ears the New England type of manhood will 
have ceased to govern this Republic, and when 
once it ceases to govern it will cease to exist. 
What we shall see of it will be diluted, and the 
days of its glory and power will live in tradition 
and in history. Nothing but a bold and faithful 
advocacy of the laws of health can stop this ebb¬ 
tide of human life. Nothing short of a great 
awakening make good our terrible losses. Noth¬ 
ing less than sincere obedience draw down God’s 
blessing on us, so that “ our light shall rise out 
of obscurity, 

And our health,” as a people, 

“ Spring forth speedily.” 

I am yours, truly, James C. Jackson. 

Glen Haven Water-Cure, 

Scott, Cortland Co., N. Y., July 1,185S. 


wear over the needful, in any given time. God § with God—and how vast they are no mortal 


is not a man to work against himself. His works 
are equal to his conceptions, and the laws which 
govern them are equal in dignity to the objects 
they control. If, then, gentlemen, you can con¬ 
strue me the worth of a human body; can tell me 
how much significance God attaches to it in mak- 
ing it the house of the immortal man, in having 
/ j made it the medium for expressing himself > 
V f visibly to men—if you can give me any impres- 
k A sion to what plane of beauty a naturally and 
^ fully developed human body of the female type 

--- 


compute—the women of the United States are 
compelled to forego them , in order that we may t 
prove their inferiority. 

Change all this, and make women free. En- \ 
dow her with rights personal and rights social— \ 
with rights legal and rights ecclesiastical—give $ 
her back her own —the control of her person and 
the freedom of the mind—bid her take to herself S 
free speech and free inquiry—open to her the \ 
avenues of business, the sanctuary of letters, and j 
the recesses of art—give it to her as a part of her \ 


HEART DISEASE. —NO. 2. 

BY UR. GEO. HOYT, BOSTON. 

Fkom the tone of my brief remarks in a former 
number of the Journal, let it not be inferred 
there are no heart diseases. Such opinion would 
do great violence to the truth. That viscus is 
liable to a good many, most of which are incur¬ 
able, because each consists in change of form, 
either in some of its parts or throughout its 
organization. Let us examine this subject some¬ 
what more definitely. Of heart disease, we have— 

1st. Atrophy , wasting of its substance. 

2d. Hypertrophy , enlargement by diseased 
growth. 

3d. Dilatation , stretching of its fibers; size 
being at the expense of thickness. 

4th. Aneurism , yielding of its fibers at some 
point, usually continuing till it bursts. 

5th. Polypus , excrescence growing within it. 

Gth. Ossification , change of certain parts to 
bone. 
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All these diseases are what are termed organic, 
and consist, as may readily be understood, in per¬ 
manent change of form and condition in the organ. 

I propose briefly to examine some of the causes 
which lead to a portion of these results, for it is 
obvious, and must be so viewed by every one, that 
diseases which are incurable, the terminations to 
which are fatal, should, if possible, be prevented. 
Let us then consider Atrophy of the heart. 

Imprimis , let it be borne in mind that the heart 
is a muscle—lean meat, and comparatively little 
else ; that whatever may be the degree of delicacy 
in its texture, variety of function, and the won¬ 
derful harmony in which all its compartments 
unite to do its work, still as a whole it is a muscle, 
compact and tough, with power of endurance be¬ 
yond anything of a motive character known to 
men. It is, singularly, a member “ born to work,” 
and that continually. It craves no sweet rest; 
no slumber for recuperation, or leisure for the re¬ 
accumulation of lost or impaired vigor. Not like 
the arm, which having swung the sledge or wielded 
the axe through the day, folds itself upon the 
breast and there reposes, quietly regaining for 
the labors of to-morrow what it has expended to¬ 
day. But from the early dawn of life till its exit 
from the body, one ceaseless round of effort is the 
heart’s destiny. 

Again, the amount of labor which it performs 
is not only extraordinary, but exceeds the wildest 
promptings of imagination. Let us look at this a 
moment. Assuming four pounds as an equivalent 
to the maximum of resistance which the heart 
ordinarily sustains in forcing the column of blood 
through the circulating tubes, which is less than 
what is given by Halle and Poisseville, both good 
authorities, and reckoning the stroke of the pulse 
at. sixty per minute, it will follow that more than 
fourteen thousand pounds are moved per hour; 
more than three hundred and forty-five thousand 
pounds in a day, and considerably more than one 
hundred and twenty millions annually—a weight 
exceeding sixty thousand tons. This estimate in¬ 
cludes both the actual weight of the blood, and 
the amount of resistance offered by it to the heart. 
All this vast labor is accomplished simply by its 
contraction, the effect of which is to drive the 
blood from its cavity, to be refitted by a fresh 
supply which, in its turn, is subject to the same 
coercive process. 

Like other muscles, the heart is permeated with 
nervous tissue, and, like them, is dependent upon 
the same for its sensibility and recognition of the 
presence of blood. It is true its ordinary action 
is altogether automatic and entirely independent 
of the will; although certain mental processes, 
particularly those of an emotional character, are 
readily recognized by it, as most persons have had 
evidence. Still, in the performance of its func¬ 
tions, the heart is subject to the same necessity 
for nervous stimulus as are other muscles. It is 
also true that there is in the muscular fiber a 
certain amount of irritability, which, aside from 
nervous influence, gives to the heart a species of 
sensibility to the presence of blood. But this 
muscular irritability, independent of nervous in¬ 
fluence, amounts comparatively to nothing, in 
keeping active the circulation. From the fore- 
( going statements, it follows that whatever acts 
G) upon the nervous power, acts directly on the 
l) heart, and must necessarily also affect the circula¬ 


tion. This proposition will appear more plainly 
in a further consideration of the subject. 

A very interesting and pertinent question here 
arises as to the proximate or immediate cause of 
the heart’s action. Does it arise from mechanical 
distension in the flow of blood into it, or from some 
inherent quality of the fluid ? 

To a certain extent, undoubtedly both principles 
are operative; although greater importance should 
attach to the latter suggestion. None will deny 
that the heart’s action is decidedly stronger and 
firmer where blood-vessels have an abundant 
supply. But it is only when “ other things are 
equal.” If from any cause there be a deficiency 
of red corpuscles; in other words, if the blood be 
poor, or there be in it an excess over and above 
its natural per cent, of water, the action is always 
weak and feeble. I have never witnessed an ex¬ 
ception to this rule. On the contrary, when an 
opposite condition obtains; when red corpuscles 
are abundant and the vital current is “ rich” in 
animal properties, the pulse is always full and 
generally strong enough, even after the loss of a 
considerable quantity. 

Another fact showing the influence of quality 
on the action of the heart is temperature. The 
ordinary standard of caloric in the blood is ninety- 
eight degrees. With this temperature the heart 
takes on a given number of pulsations, sixty, 
seventy, more or less per minute according to a 
person’s temperament, and the vitality of his 
organization. But these pulsations are accelerated 
or decreased in number, just in proportion as the 
temperature of the blood rises or falls. If a ther¬ 
mometer indicate one hundred degrees, the pulse 
is always “ hastened,” and vice versa ; by extract¬ 
ing caloric from an individual, the frequency of the 
pulse is lessened. In the latter case there may 
be conditions when this result does not follow. 
But if so, they are exceptions to all general rules. 

A knowledge of the presence in the blood of an 
excess of caloric as a cause of physical disturbance, 
is of immense importance in explaining many of 
the phenomena of disease ; for if the effect of its 
presence in excess be always to quicken the pulse, 
and of course hasten the circulation, the question 
should always be raised, whether the phenomena 
which we are called to combat in disease arise from 
this cause, or the presence of other disturbing 
elements in the system. 

In my next, I shall endeavor to show how 
“ Atrophy” is induced. 


I 



THE DISCUSSION ON DISEASE. 

WIIAT IS DISEASE? 

BY N. BEDOKTHA, M.D. 

Sabatooa Springs Water-Cure. 

To determine the essence or nature of any substance it 
is necessary to test it. It must be tested in various ways. 
We must remember that “all is not gold that glitters.” 
To satisfy our minds as to the essential nature or essence 
of disease, we must not be guided altogether by theory, 
however plausible it may seem. 

Practical medication must be brought into requisition if 
we would get a true and rational idea of disease. 

I endeavored to show, in the April number of the 
Water-Cure Journal, that “disease was inability of 
some organ or organs of the system to perform their func¬ 
tions.” I wish to illustrate this idea still farther, by prac¬ 
tical medication. 

I said, in the last number, that the duty of the physician 
consisted in furnishing to the vital forces such elements or 


agents, in harmony with the vital forces, as could be used , 
by them either in expelling the causes of disease or in < 
repairing any evils the organism might have sustained. 

It is evident from this that I recognize a healing power in 
the system which stands over and above all medication. 
Upon this power—the vital principle—all healing depends. 
The relation of the physician to this power is that of a ser¬ 
vant, and not a master. It is his duty to obey its slightest 
indications. He must furnish such agents or assistance as 
the vital forces demand. 

This power is known under different names by different 
medical writers. It is more generally called the vis medi- 
catris natures, or the power of nature to heal disease. 
Then, if we depend upon this power as a healing agent in 
every form of disease, and the physician is to act only as 
the servant, it becomes him to be well acquainted with 
this power. It will be absolutely necessary that he should 
understand, so far as possible, the relation the different 
substances and elements in nature sustain to this vital 
principle, and he should also understand its operations in 
health and disease. 

This being done, we are prepared to look at the essen¬ 
tial nature of disease as it is manifested in the different 
forms of plagues and sickness which affect the human 
family. We recognize but one disease in the human sys¬ 
tem, and that is “ inability.” The different forms of dis¬ 
ease, such as Consumption, Typhus Fever, Palsies, etc., 
depend upon the different organs diseased, or upon the 
causes that produced the disease. The vital forces are 
constantly operating to remove either the causes of disease 
or in repairing injuries. Let us look carefully at these 
operations in some distinct forms of disease. We will take 
that knewn as Ague and Fever or Intermitting Fever. 
We must consider, first, the cause of the disease; next, the 
disease itself; and third, the remedial action. 

It is generally conceded that miasma or malaria, arising 
from decayed vegetable matter, is the cause of this disease. 
This malaria is usually received through the lungs, or 
taken info the system by drinking water strongly impreg¬ 
nated with decayed vegetable substances. It diffuses 
itself through the system, operating upon the different 
glands, especially the liver, spleen, and kidneys, thereby 
producing a general derangement of the visceral functions. 
The system is now in what may be properly termed a dis¬ 
eased condition. Several of the organs are unable to per¬ 
form their offices. 

There is perhaps no great pain or distress, yet there is 
lassitude, weariness, prostration of strength; in short, an 
inability of the organs to perform their functions. This 
is disease. 

Thus briefly have we considered the cause of this dis¬ 
ease, and what may probably be termed the disease itself. 
We wish now carefully to consider the remedial action. 
This constitutes the chills, the fever, and the sweating— 
three stages. If these are the disease, then it is certainly 
important the world should know it. This is an important 
point—the stronghold of those who advocate the theory 
that disease is remedial action; and if this point can be 
clearly demonstrated, on either side, it goes very far toward 
settling the question. 

The chills, the fever, and the sweating, then, are merely 
the symptoms of the disease, showing its form or nature, 
or they constitute the remedial action, shewing the efforts 
which the vital forces make in expelling the cause of the 
disease. 

Let us watch the progress of a single case. Let a man 
be exposed to this malarious poison, or, what will answer 
the same purpose, inject a few drops of stagnant water 
containing decayed vegetable matter into his blood. In a 
very short time we observe a change in his complexion. 
He becomes sallow; and there are other symptoms of a 
derangement of the liver. Then comes lassitude, pain in 
the back and loins, headache, loss of appetite, etc.; and 
lastly, we find the chills, and fever, and sweating. Now, 
are these last the disease ? If so, then it would follow that 
they should have been the beginning and ending of the 
disease. But, instead of that, we have disease before the 
chills, and usually for a long time after. Therefore we 
conclude that the chills, fever, and sweating were not the 
disease; but the inability of certain organs to perform their 
functions, occasioned by the malarious poison, was the 
disease, and the chills and fever were the symptoms, or 
the efforts of the vital forces in expelling the poison. 

To make the subject still more familiar, we will illustrate 
it by a case that occurred a few months since, which is 
only one of many similar cases. Mr. A. B. was a person 
of good constitution, and enjoyed good health in the early 
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part of his life. At about the age of twenty years he moved 
into a malarious district, and was soon after attacked with 
ague and fever. He was treated with the usual Allopathic 
remedies, and restored again to a state of comparatively 
comfortable health—not well as before. After a few years 
he began to decline, and was compelled to give up busi- < 
ness. He had no ague and fever, but the lower limbs 5 
were partially palsied—a weakness and tremor which I 
almost entirely disabled him from walking. He moved j 
from the malarious region to a climate where ague and \ 
fever were unknown; but after residing for a time in this 
climate, and using some appropriate remedies, he was ! 
again attacked with the ague and fever, attended with all J 
the symptoms of the malarious poison. After expelling \ 
this malaria from the system, through the chills, and fever, I 
and sweating, the palsy and tremor were entirely over- ) 
come, and he was restored to soundness of health. 

The natural inference from the above case is that the < 
malarious poison which invaded his system from the first \ 
attack operated upon the various organs, producing an > 
inability to perform their functions—or, in other words, \ 
disease—until an anti-bilious climate and appropriate { 
remedies enabled the vital forces to expel the poison, thus j 
proving the chills and fever are not the disease. 

It may be difficult for persons who have been in the s 
habit of looking at this subject in a superficial manner, to \ 
apprehend the distinction which we wish to make; but a \ 
careful analysis must show to a reflecting mind, that there j 
is a marked difference between the causes of disease, the ’< 
disease itself, and the symptoms of disease, and whoever \ 
confounds them as all one and the same thing will be ■ 
liable to make fatal mistakes as a medical practitioner, j 
The remedial action of the system is an important vital j 
operation. 

We are so in the habit of calling persons sick who are s 
undergoing remedial action, that we forget the remedial \ 
action is for the purpose of removing the sickness, and \ 
should in no wise be confounded with the disease. This s 
subject might be illustrated in many familiar ways, which, \ 
perhaps, is necessary in order to remove the errors into 
which many people seem to have fallen. 

The human system is frequently, and very appropriately, i 
compared to a machine; it is a machine of a most wonder- \ 
ful construction; and, like all machinery, it is liable to get \ 
out of repair; either from accidents or foreign agents it ^ 
may meet with serious disturbance, or total destruction; 
but in one important respect it is very different from any 5 
machinery manufactured by human hands: it contains in l 
itself the power for repairs. 

If a watch or clock cease to keep time, we put them into ; 
the hands of an artisan; he puts them into the necessary > 
order, and again we have the machine in a healthy con- ‘ 
dition, able to perform the duties of a time-piece. But the \ 
human system allows of no such operations. It requires S 
that the artist or physician should furnish the elements or j 
agents that are needed, and the vital powers do their own J 
work; but the work which these powers perform is no l 
more disease than is the work of the artisan in repairing j 
the time-piece. \ 

Suppose, by wear or accident, a person should soil a 
garment so as to render it unfit to be longer worn. He < 
puts it into the hands of the laundress. While in her : 
hands it is still more unfit to be worn, and the process of \ 
cleansing would seem to destroy, for the time, the use of < 
the garment; but this process completed, we have the j 
article again ready for the wearer. Now no one supposes i 
that the washing, starching, and ironing were the original • 
difficulties which rendered the garment unfit to be worn; \ 
they were necessary work to make it over again fit for use. < 
So the remedial action of the system should be considered J 
no more the disease than the cleansing of a garment should < 
be considered the reason why it was cleansed. 

In another number we shall endeavor to show the nature \ 
of disease from another stand-point. Meantime, as we j 
have not written for the sake of controversy, but the sake j 
of truth, we hope the remarks we have offered will be \ 
carefully considered. j 

REPLY.—BY E. T. TRALL, M.D. 

I can see nothing in the above article but a repetition of < 
the ideas you have presented before, and I fear that I can i 
not well answer it without that kind of “ iteration and reiter- \ 
ation” that will be tedious and uninteresting to our readers; j 
yet I will do the best I can under the circumstances. 

You have selected “ague and fever” as affording an \ 
illustration of the truth of your doctrine of “ inability.” * 


You could not have chosen a better subject, for the reason . 
that this affection is really the simplest form of disease in j 
existence, and a perfect type of all other diseases. But I j 
shall endeavor to show that the facts which you adduce i 
prove my theory of “remedial action.” 

We agree that poisons, taken into the system, are the j 
causes of disease. We agree that, in some way, the living ^ 
system resists or expels these poisons, and thus, by re- l 
moving the cause of disease, restores health. We agree, | 
also, that while these poisons are in the system, and the j 
system is exerting its energies to expel them, there is “ an 
inability of the organs to perform their - ” 

Their what? You say, “functions.” I say, “normal 
functions.” I ask you now to pay particular attention to > 
the distinction between normal and abnormal function, for j 
in this is the gist of our whole controversy. And as this is \ 
the point which you either carelessly overlook, or carefully ) 
dodge, I shall try to “pin” you to it. Its exposition will s 
furnish us with the rationale of this important matter of i 
inability, and utterly demolish the only plank of which \ 
your platform is constructed. 

What are normal , and what are abnormal functions? <; 
Living beings are distinguished from inorganic matter by $ 
the power of appropriating and transforming other sub- j 
stances into their own structures, and also by the power \ 
of defending themselves from injurious things. In the pro- ^ 
cesses relating to the former function, and which contem- \ 
plate the development and sustenance of the organism, the \ 
functions are performed normally . In the process of cast- \ 
ing out poisons the functions are performed abnormally . < 
In the former case the processes are “ vital action in rela- \ 
tion to things normal .” In the latter case the processes 
arc “ vital action in relation to things abnormal .” One 
action or function concerns the preservation of the body J 
by supplying nutrient material. The other contemplates j 
the defence of the body by expelling accidental poisons. / 
The former is properly called the “ vis conservatrix na - j 
tnra, y and the latter is the “vis medicatrix naturae ,” of \ 
medical authors. One is the action pertaining to the con- > 
dition of health—physiological. The other is the action 
pertaining to the condition of disease— pathological. The 
former is conservative; the latter is remedial. The one is 
conservative, because it contemplates keeping things as s 
they are. The other is remedial, because it aims to restore \ 
things as they were. It is neither logic nor common sense 
to say that the functions are performed normally in a state j 
of disease, or abnormally in a state of health. 

Recollect now, Doctor, that all action is alike vital. The j 
same organs that act normally In relation to food, drink, ] 
air, etc., act abnormally in relation to poisons. This action \ 
in relation to poisons constitutes the essence of all disease. ? 
All the different forms of disease are but so many varieties j 
and degrees of action, in relation to different kinds and 
quantities of poisons. 

A thousand experiments and illustrations may be drawn, \ 
cither from the regions of the sublime or the ridiculous’ I 
either one of which demonstrates the truth of this proposi- $ 
tion. When a nation is at peace, its agricultural, com- 
mercial, and mechanical resources may all be devoted 
directly to the promotion of the prosperity and happiness > 
of its people. Its functions are performed normally. 
Nothing is wasted or destroyed, but everything is used. ! 
But when the nation is invaded by an enemy, its powers $ 
and resources must be exercised abnormally. It must • 
expel the enemy, at whatever cost. War is its remedial ? 
effort. It contemplates the restoration of peace. 

Precisely so it is in the vital domain. Poisons are ene- \ 
mies. The vital instincts can, when unperverted, dis- } 
tinguish between friends and foes, as well as the mental \ 
instincts can. Try it in any way you please. To descend 
fr° m the sublime to the ridiculous—suppose you take a < 
pinch of snuff. Snuff is a poison. The nose expels it by \ 
sneezing. Sneezing is not health. No healthy nose sneezes. 
Sneezing is often a symptom of catarrh. It denotes the j 
presence of something offensive. It is the act of the organ \ 
to expel the offensive thing. It is abnormal functional • 
action, because it is vital action in relation to an abnormal j 
thing. It is remedial, because it contemplates the ejection i 
of the abnormal thing. It is disease, for the reason that a 
healthy nose does not sneeze; and a healthy nose does not ! 
sneeze for the very satisfactory reason that it has nothing ? 
to sneeze at. Medical authors place sneezing in the cata- \ 
logue of diseases. Is sneezing an action or a condition? 

Is B “remedial effort,” or is it an “inability” to remedy \ 
the difficulty ? By all the powers of the olfactories it is \ 
action, and the degree of action is exactly proportioned to j 


the vigor and integrity of the organ. Many snuff-takers, 
as you know, have so exhausted the vitality of this organ 
that they are unable to sneeze. There is inability indeed, 
not as a disease, but as the result of disease. 

Dr. Bedortha has but one disease, and that is inability. 
Hence in all severe diseases there must be great inability, 
and so if a man should fill his nasal cavities with pow¬ 
dered tobacco, and then the organ should cast it out with 
a force like the bursting of a steam-boiler, this explosion 
would prove the “inability” of the nose to perform its 
function, would it? No sir. It would prove just the 
the contrary. It would prove the ability of the organ to 
perform its function abnormally , as it should do in self- 
defence. True, the nose can not well perform its normal 
function—perception of odors, smelling—while acting with 
so much violence remedially. Nor could the stomach 
perform its normal process of digestion while expelling a 
poison by the act of vomiting. But which is the disease? 
The can't act naturally, or the can act remedially t 

And now for the rationale of this “ inability.” All of 
the organs of the living system are unable to perform their 
normal functions (in other words, their functions in a nor¬ 
mal manner) precisely in the ratio that they are acting ab¬ 
normally, as a nation is unable to attend properly to the arts 
and occupations of peace, in the ratio that its energies are 
being expended in war. In all diseases the inability of 
the organs to perform their normal functions may be 
measured exactly by the violence with which they are ex¬ 
ercised abnormally; and this means that the more sick a 
person is the less he is well, and vice versa. But you will 
insist that the causes of disease—poisons—induce a con¬ 
dition which you term inability, and then the vital prin¬ 
ciple makes an effort to overcome this condition. 

The trouble with your scheme consists in placing vitality 
outside of the vital organs, as a separate entity, and then 
interposing a condition between the cause and the effect— 
between the poison and vital action. Instead of allowing 
the vital organs to act directly on the poisons and cast 
them out, as nature has planned it, you have the interven¬ 
tion of a third party, a condition, and then make the vital 
powers act on the condition. 

I like nature’s plan much better than yours. It is more 
simple, and right to the point. If, while your guests were 
at dinner, your dining-room should be suddenly invaded 
by a drove of dogs, cats, rats, mice, flies, mosquitoes, and 
fleas, and these abnormal creatures should pitch into your 
victuals as though they would soon devour or destroy the 
whole, would not you and all your assistants be troubled 
with an inability to perform your normal functions? 
Certainly; and just according to that inability would 
be your ability to perform the abnormal functions re¬ 
quired. You would at once act remedially and directly. 
You would attack the intruders. You would cast the 
larger animals out at the doors, the smaller ones out 
at the windows, the smallest you would decompose in 
the fire, etc.; in a word, you would expel them in all 
directions as fast as possible. After you had completed 
the abnormal process, you would resume the normal 
action again. The disease in this case, as in all others, 
was not the mere presence of the animals in your dining¬ 
room, nor did it consist in your inability to eat your dinner 
under such circumstances; but the disease was the effort 
or action which restored your premises to the normal 
state. 

Can you tell us how, according to your theory, the poi¬ 
sons are ever to be got rid of? Perhaps you will say that 
the vital powers restore the healthy condition, and then 
the healthy condition casts out the poisons. This would 
present us a queer kind of a healthy condition. A body 
full of poison in a healthy condition ! Your plan is as un¬ 
wise as would be that of a nation w’hich, when invaded by 
a hostile army, should go to work to restore the peaceful 
condition of the country while the enemy remains. 
There can be no peace while an enemy is within the vital 
domain. The enemy must be driven out, and this expul¬ 
sive struggle is, in all cases, the disease. The inability to 
make this effort is, in all cases, death. 

Again, how is it possible to restore to an organ the 
ability to perform its normal function, except by expelling 
all extraneous or poisonous elements which necessitate its 
abnormal or remedial function ? The great truth which it 
seems so difficult for you to comprehend is simply this: 
The action which cleanses the body from poisons is the 
remedial action, and this action is disease. It is remedial 
effort, not to overcome a condition of inability to act, but 
to expel the poisons directly. 

According to my theory, strong, vigorous persons, and S 
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sound, healthy organs, would resist or expel poisons with 
the greatest violence or intensity, and thus, other circum¬ 
stances being equal, a healthy organism, when suddenly 
poisoned, or in any way exposed to the causes of disease, 
would manifest a more violent and severe disease than a 
feeble person or organ; and this fact accords with all 
human experience and with all medical authority. 

But, if your position were correct, the greater the inabil¬ 
ity of the system to act, the severer should be the disease, 
a phenomenon the world has not yet witnessed. You seem 
to forget that life and action are synonyms, and that ina¬ 
bility of an organ to perform its functions, and death, are 
one and the same thing. All this talk, therefore, about 
inability, is sheer nonsense. You might as well administer 
to a patient an “ over-dose” of prussic acid, and as soon as 
the remedial struggle was over, and the victim quiet in 
death, pronounce him awfully sick l 
A person with a severe fever or a violent cholera mor¬ 
bus has a total inability to perform any function normally. 
But if he had, as you say unqualifiedly, “ an inability of the 
organs to perform their functions,” he would surely be 
dead to all intents and purposes. The moment all function 
ceases to be performed, that moment death is present. If 
a person should swallow a large portion of arsenic there 
would be, perhaps, violent nausea, vomiting, pain, heat, 
spasms, etc. The stomach would be performing its func¬ 
tion abnormally. The poison is at length expelled, and 
then the stomach performs its function normally again. 

The cases you describe furnish precisely such data as I 
am in the habit of employing in my lectures to the medical 
class of the Hygeio-Therapeutic College, to illustrate my 
position. You notice that a person, after being poisoned 
with malaria, has a changed complexion, a deranged liver, 
lassitude, pain, etc.; and lastly, chills, fever, and sweating; 
and you ask, “Now are these last the disease?” Surely 
they are not. They are the sompurrm of the disease. 
They are the evidences of the way and manner i « which 
the remedial effort, which >s the disease, is cleansing itself 
of impurities, and they indicate also the character of the 
disease. All diseases are named according to locality and 
direction of the remedial action. For examples, when it is 
made wholly toward the skin we have inflammatory fever; 
when wholly through the bowels, diarrhea or cholera. 

The same explanation applies to all of the other symp¬ 
toms you name. How happens it that you never make so 
much as an attempt to give the rationale of anything? 
You do not explain a single symptom or circumstance of 
disease. You *-/.</ its nature is inability, and there you are 
established or stuck, like a carl-wheel in the mud. 

I am obliged to you for presenting in detail the case of 
J. B.. for all you say in relation to it is flatly inconsistent 
with the doctri e you are trying to “ make plain” by it. 

The man was poisoned by malaria ; cured by other poi¬ 
sons allopathic remedies.” His general health declined. 
He then removed to a non-malarious locality, where, after 
taking some “ appropriate remedies,” the ague and fever 
attacked him aguin. Yerily, you have a marvelous facility 
for “skipping all the hard words.” What were those 
“ appropriate remedies” ? Why not name the articles, and 
leave your readers to judge of their appropriateness? 
However, I will not quarrel on this point, for your con¬ 
cluding sentence brin s us all to the right stand-point. 
You say, “after expelling this malaria from the system, 
through the chills and fever and sweating, the palsy and 
tremor were entirely overcome, and he was restored to 
soundness of health.” 

Very good. Health came after the expulsion of the poi¬ 
son, ana this poison was expelled through the chills, fever, 
and sweating. Your grammar is bad, but the logic is 
well meant. You mean, undoubtedly, that by means of 
the disease, ague and fever, which was characterized by 
chills, fever, sweating, etc., the poisons were expelled 
from the system, and health was the result. This is plain 
enough, and right to the point. Dodge it as you can here¬ 
after, you have put on record the fact that ague and fever 
cured the patient of partial paralysis and debility. Is ague 
and tever disease? or, is ague and fever health? 

But your “ natural inference” is amazingly unnatural. 
You say, “the malarious poison which invaded [per¬ 
vaded ?] his system from the first attack operated upon 
the [obstructed the?] various organs, producing an inabil¬ 
ity to perform their functions iwhat functions?], or. in 
other words, disease, until an anti-bilious climate and ap¬ 
propriate remedies [what were they, calomel and jalap V] 
enabled the vital forces to expel the poison, thus proving 
that the chills and fever are not the disease.” 

I admit the evidence. The result does prove, if any 
proof is necessary, that chills and fever, in the sense in 
which you employ these words, are not the disease. They 
are merely symptoms of the disease. But what is an anti- 
bilious climate? I have heard of anti-bilious pills. Are 
the pills a concentration of the climate? Are there cli¬ 
mates w r hich operate specifically on particular organs, like 
a dose of apothecary stuff? I am afraid you have fallen 
into the habit, from having so many other things to occupy 
your more profound attention, of looking at this particular 
subject in a superficial manner, and so do not quite appre¬ 
hend the distinctions which a more reflecting mind would 
make between the causes of disease, the disease itself, and 
the condition which results from both. 

“We forget,” say you, “ that remedial action is for the 
purpose of removing the sickness.” You have just proved, 
iu the case of J. B., that it was for the purpose of removing 
the poisons. As I do not see anything new in your 
machine, or washing and scrubbing illustration, I will say 
no more until I receive your promised concluding article. 



MY SATCHEL. 

BY H. H. HOPE. 

CHAPTER YII.—THE CHARCOAL-BURNER. 

And we ate it, as only those can eat who live 
habitually in the open air. Our appetites were 
our sauce , the food in itself delicious—and to my 
surprise no preparations of flesh made up in part 
its sum-total. 

After having finished, she said— 

“ Now for the explanation of burning of char¬ 
coal. The first thing is wood. To make good 
charcoal the wood used should be hard. Wood is 
classified into two kinds, hard and soft. Beech, 
maple, oak, one kind of elm, ash, and hickory are 
the hard woods of this region; pine, hemlock, 
chestnut, bass-wood,white-wood, button-wood, and 

two kinds of elm are the soft woods of this region* 
These latter we do not use for the making of 
charcoal, as the harder the wood the better the 
charcoal, so hickory makes the best and maple the 
next best charcoal. Thus much for the quality 
of woods used. To make a pit, select a piece of 
ground convenient, make the bottom smooth and 
as level as you can, then having your wood ready 
—to be ready and in the best order, it must be 
split and no top-wood in the lot—begin by build¬ 
ing a cob-house in the center of the spot of land 
cleared; the wood of which you build this is finer 
than the rest, being of oven-wood style. Build 
this cob-house as high as you intend “ the pit ” to 
be, and then set up wood around it. Make a 
broad base and a narrow top-making your wood- 
pile look like a haystack. Having thus fitted your 
wood, the next thing to be done is to cover with 
dirt. This is a matter of labor and skill. Cover 
from the bottom up, for otherwise the dirt will 
sift into the wood in great quantity. Cover about 
six inches thick, by so doing you save the neces¬ 
sity of ventilators, and having the wood all covered 
—go up to the top and drop coals or brands of fire 
down your cob-house passage to the bottom, when 
your kindlings will catch and burn slowly. Smoke, 
blaze, and sparks will come out of the opening. 
Let the fire burn till you are sure that the kind¬ 
lings are all consumed and the big split wood 
adjoining has caught on fire, then fill the space 
occupied by kindlings with large split wood, let it 
get well going and stop up the hole. As soon as 
you do this, smoke will begin to issue through 
the sides of the heap—as you see it doing now— 
and then you have nothing to do but to watch and 
take care of it.” 

“ How is that done ?” I asked. 

<* By seeing that the fire does not break out. If 
you see tendency in that direction, throw on more 
dirt —cover deeper. This department—the burn¬ 
ing of the pit—requires vigilance, as for instance, 
you see that spot where the smoke issues so freely. 
Well, were that neglected, the fire would burn the 
j wood so as to let the dirt drop into a cavity, and 
a blaze would break out. The pit would be then 
on fire , as we say of a burning house. Excuse 
me, I must throw some dirt on to that spot,” and 
rising, she took a shovel and proceeded to dig out 
and heave it up six or eight feet on to the sides of 
the pit, as well as any Irishman could have done 
it. Having checked the smoke, she reseated her¬ 
self and resumed her exposition. “ It takes from 
four to eight days to burn a pit—according to its 


size. The latter part of the time of burning we 
throw more dirt all over the pit, lessening the air 
cells, till, finally, by signs difficult to explain to 
other than an expert , we conclude the burning is 
finished; then comes the uncovering, which is a 
work requiring vigilance, for on being exposed to 
the air, the charcoal will often ignite. This must 
be looked to and quenched with dirt or water. If 
the former is used, the separation of the coal from 
the dirt is made with a rake, and thus is a pit of 
charcoal burned ‘ in these parts . 1 ” 

“ Have you any particular method by which 
you carry your coal to market ?” I asked. 

“We have the charcoal wagon; it will hold 
about 150 bushels. We hitch ‘old Brown and 
Bright* to it, and father and I go to the village of 

M-, and the village of 0-, and the village 

of I-, with coal.” 

“ Father and you!” I exclaimed. 

“ Yes, to be sure ! why should I not draw coal 
after having burned it? We go to the villages 
near us, and deliver our coal, and I get so smutty, 

I look like a negress at a little distance. The 
villagers stare and wonder why I will do such 
unwomanly things, but I keep to my work, feel¬ 
ing that I am right, and that by-and-by my ideas 
of what woman may do in the way of labor will 
become generally prevalent.** 

■ “ Do you think so ?’* 

“Certainly. Do you think women are always 
to be the painted butterflies they are? Shall 
they never have solidity of judgment, with fair 
cultivation? Shall work in-doors over heated 
fireplaces be divine, and work out-of-doors be 
devilish ? Shall it be a woman’s glory to live in 
defiance and disregard of the laws of health, and 
a disgrace to do what will make her healthful ? 
Men live in the open air, beasts live in the open 
air, birds live in the open air, the fishes of the sea 
can rise to the water’s surface and breathe , with¬ 
out violating the rules of propriety. Woman has 
eyes—were they made only to look at spiders’ 
webs on the wall ? She has ears—must she be 
forbidden to hear no music but of caged birds • 
She has smell—shall no odors from green fields, no 
aroma from flowers, unless plucked by other hands 
and given as bouquets, yield her pleasure ? She 
has touch—shall her hands never become familiar 
with the works of God and man around her ? 0 ! 

my dear sir, I see in the distance a glorious future 
for woman. She will be robust, yet delicate; a 
laborer, yet educated; having power, yet polished. 
She will be man’s helper. My faith in the gospel 
is equal to such conceptions.” 

<« How long have you lived here ?” 

“ Since I was fourteen years old. We have seen 
what the world calls better days. But I bless God 
daily for our poverty , for it has taught me how 
largely artificial are our wants , how much they 
can be diminished by earnest effort, and how the 
virtues and the graces attend those who live 
in simplicity.” 

I was beginning to be a convert , for I was fast 
falling in love. “ And now your aim ?’* I inquired. 

«ig to be a true human being, if I can. I am 
determined to have knowledge, and that, too, of a 
kind generally,not known to women. I strongly 
suspect you are our superiors, from the fact that 
the knowledge you acquire is of a kind to 
strengthen and heighten-make broad and deep 
your natures, while the knowledge which women 
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j acquire is of itself enervating. If so, no wonder 
^ that you are strong and we are weak, you wise 
and we foolish. I suspect this, because in my own 
case I see it. There is a girl in the village yonder 
who is by nature endowed with very remarkable 
powers, I think. As far as I am able to judge, 
scarcely a limit can be set to her abilities; she is 
poet and orator; she is logician and romancist; 
she is a philosopher and a metaphysician by en¬ 
dowment. God has laid His hand on her with 
wondrous skill. She is the most beautiful girl to 
look on in a hundred miles of here. Her father 
is the first lawyer in this part of the land. He 
spares no money nor sacrifice to educate his daugh¬ 
ter. But foolish, thoughtless, vain man, he edu¬ 
cates her to accomplishments. She knows how to 
thrum a piano; she knows how to embroider , and 
work lace ; she knows how to dance; she has ele¬ 
gant manners; can receive and entertain com¬ 
pany ; can enter a drawing-room faultlessly; can 
walk into and out of church with the most queenly 
air; she can cipher at a venture to reduction de¬ 
scending ; she can write pretty well , though her 
writing bears on its face the impress of boldness 
in bonds—it is a cramped, confined, fine hand, 
lacking freedom, lacking swell—indicating that 
her natural tendency is to comprehensiveness, but 
that training has stript her of power. If she were 
to be taken from her sofa and put behind a plow, 
brought forth from her drawing-room and made 
to conduct a train of cars, or become tl e captain 
of a steamboat; were her flabby muscles hardened 
by manly exercises—such games as boys play, 
base-ball, goal, hi-spy; were she to hunt, fish, 
swim, break horses; were she to be tutored as my 
teacher tutors me in study; could she go through 
college, and gain honors; go to Europe loaded with 
letters of introduction to great men, and travel the 
Continent over; could she enter her father’s law 
office and master the black letter and the practice, 
and with a “ brief” in her hand plead for justice 
and right—what sort of relation would she bear 
to her present womanhood ? On every side and 
by everybody her wonderful capabilities are ad¬ 
mitted, yet through life her father’s home or her 
husband’s home will measure her growth. As 
far as talent is concerned she is greatly my 
superior. As far as character is concerned I am 
greatly her superior. When together, she yields 
to me always in all that relates to practical knowl¬ 
edge; I am her master just as much as though I 
were of the other sex. Masters are not always of 
the male sex. 
direct, give 
It is proper 

familiar with the German language, so that it is 
to me as my vernacular, that I have mastered the 
language. You would not have me say, I have 
mistressed the language, would you ? When I ride 
a refractory horse and subdue him, you say I 
have mastered him, you would not say I have 
mistressed him. When I grapple in school with 
an ugly boy, and bring him to terms, you would 
not have me say I have mistressed him, would 
you ? No, as far as I have in me, and can show 
the elements of power , you use terms descriptive 
of power and irrespective of gender. Power is 
masculine, weakness is feminine, no matter who 
of either sex shows them.” 

I spent the afternoon with her. The more I 
conversed with her, the more I was astonished at 


her strength of mind. But I could not discover 
any lack of delicacy, any want of what is charm¬ 
ing in a woman, the feminine ; she seemed to 
me to be a good specimen of the female, and 


of education, and vast and radical improvements 
in schools have been made within a quarter of a 
century; and yet, in my opinion (I may be 
thought presumptuous to say it, but so certain 


greatly impressed me with the progress she had ; am I of its correctness that I venture to say it), the 
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made in exact knowledge. I bade her good-bye 
at sun-down, and came back to the tavern to find 
my jolly landlord ready to tell me tales of her 
that threw all she said of herself into the shade. 
Said he, “ She knows more than any four girls in 
the village. She earns more than any four of 
them. She can do anything she pleases, in the 
way of work. She can ride a horse as well as a 


idea which is the foundation, the basis of all our 
schools, is false. It is assumed that children and 
youth should learn—not from observation, not 
practical knowledge, not how to work, but the 
principles of things, abstract ideas, philosophies, 
that which is learned from books. This is to be 
their business until they are from eighteen to 
twenty years old—till they have finished study. 


boy, and stride him like a boy, if she chooses. Then they should enter upon other business and 
She can swim like a duck, and dance beautifully, abandon study. That is, a man should. 0^ 
She can skate as well as any man in our village. \ course, if he is a lawyer, he will study in the line 
She can plow, mow, cradle, chop, pitch hay, thresh, \ of his profession ; so a clergyman or doctor will 
harness horses, grind axes. She can sew, make « study so much as is needful to his business; 


her own dresses, is as neat as wax-work in her 
housekeeping, takes and reads the newspapers, is 
popular with all the girls in our village and a 
bosom friend of our lawyer’s daughter, is adored 
by our young men, dozens of whom would fight to 
save her name from the least scandal. She attends 
church regularly, is one of our best singers, is 
pious, full of good works, and has charity. I tell 
you,” said he, “ I wish all our girls were educated 
after her plan. She has, young as she is, aided 
more in developing our young men and in making 
them take rank as men, than all the churches in 
the place; for she can not bear a sneak or coward. 
The man who gets her gets a virtuous woman.” 

Header, the result of my detention was, that I 
married this girl when she was twenty-four years 
old ; and through a. long and very checkered life 
she has been my help meet for me. I am a thorough 
believer in the capacities of woman to do vastly 
more in the sphere of general business than is usu¬ 
ally allowed her to be able to do, and have always 
rejoiced that I found my Wife tending a charcoal 
pit. 

LETTER NO. 7. 

Glen Haven, June, 1858. 
From Harriet N. Austin 


To- 

Dear Blank : I have said much to you about 
the importance of bodily health and physical 
development. I have dwelt on this because, in 
the general estimation, it is of very slight import- j 
ance. Persons generally do not consider that a • 


merchant will study his business, and even the 
mechanic and farmer sometimes do that. Women, 
as a rule, have no business. But neither women 
nor men are expected to pursue any course of 
study which shall add to their general intelli¬ 
gence, which shall be a mental discipline, which 
; shall still farther expand the intellect and quicken 
the perceptions. Before eighteen, it is all study; 
after eighteen, all work, or nothing. * Before 
eighteen all mental culture; after eighteen too 
j mental culture, to say the least. Eighteen 
years devoted to preparation to live; after that, 

; living— such lives as men do live. 

I instead of looking upon life in this world as 
>. something by itself, we could realize that it is but 
j the beginning of an existence which shall be un- 
; ending, we should desire to spend the whole of it 
in preparation, we should not decide that there is 
no practical use in study after eighteen. 

I would have children study books, under such 
conditions and with such associations as should 
l make it interesting and attractive; but a small 
portion of their time should be spent in this way, 
and the majority of it in physical activity. As 
they should grow older, a larger proportion of 
£ ime might be given to study, but still that should 
J onl .V one department of their business; work 
J should hold an important place. I would be in 
; no hurry to urge forward their education, because 
it should continue to be a part of their business 
through life. As long as the mind should retain 
its vigor, time should be devoted to its culture 
and the acquisition of knowledge. Mental exer¬ 
cise, some pursuit which should amount to study 
should be followed regularly. And, too, with the 
adult as well as with the child, under pleasant 
conditions. This is my plan for education; my 
philosophy for the most thorough development of 
the whole man. 

Now, friend Blank, of what practical use is all 


sound, body is essential to vigorous and healthful y° u ' ^ ere you disposed to carry it out, 
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your character for good. Devote one 
hour each day to study , or to reading such books 
as require close application of the mind. Let 
the hour be the same each day, and pursue the 
course with such persistency as to establish it as 
a habit. Do not let any small reason decide you 
that you can not do this. I know women can find 
time to do everything else better than to read 

“*• ft* 1 *,- "*“■ | sysfsss 

vnn arA -- | and in particular forms. Time must be had to 

\ ? ook aft . er their wardrobes and keep their dresses 
; in fashion. Pretty little work, embroidering, 
crocheting, etc., must be done. Parties must be 


is simply because 
the body is the house in which, the soul dwells , 
that it is worthy ef care and attention—that it 
deserves honor. So, then, he who devotes himself 
exclusively to taking care of his body, to the neg- 
lect of his mind, makes a sad mistake. It might ; 
seem that there is little danger of this mistake 


you are likely to fall into it. But very many 
young girls in just your conditions of life have no 
very clear idea that they are bound to cultivate 
their minds, so that from year to year they shall 
grow in knowledge, in accuracy of judgment, in 
power to comprehend and appropriate truth; and a 
word to you in this direction may not be valueless. 

Much attention has been given by wise and 
good men, in this and other countries, to systems 


attended, and calls must be made. But the 
woman who, in common life, can get any time for 
intellectual culture, is rarely found. Will you 
not be one of those rare ones? If what I have 
said shall induce you to determine to become such 
a one, you will in the future esteem me wliat I 
desire to be, Your true friend. Good-bye. 
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WATER. 

“ To the days of the aged it addetli length, 

To the might of the strong it addeth strength. 

It freshens the heart, it brightens the sight, 

'Tis like quailing a goblet of morning light." 

TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 

BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. 

Our country!—’tia a glorious land! 

"With broad arms stretched from shore to shore, 
The proud Pacific chafes her strand, 

She hears the dark Atlantic roar. 

Our National Anniversary. — Less 
than one hundred years ago this vast and 
mighty republic was unknown among the 
nations of the earth. It was but one of 
the many jewels in the British crown. 
Now, it is the rival of the mother country 
in the arts and the sciences, and the equal 
of any nation on the globe in the accom¬ 
plishments and refinements of a higher 
civilization. Great in power, vast in extent, 
ample in resources, and glorious in pros¬ 
pect, is 

The land of the free and the home of the brave. 

Our country has achieved political free¬ 
dom, and laid broad and deep the foundations 
of civil and religious liberty. It has solved 
the problem of free government. But a 
greater problem remains to be solved—that 
of self-government. 

Thus far in the history of nations, peo¬ 
ple have no sooner become wealthy and 
powerlul, than they have become corrupt 
and dissipated. Selfishness and sensual¬ 
ism have taken possession of the masses; 
the good of the nation and the welfare of 
all have been lost sight of in the general 
strife for personal advantage and individual 
aggrandizement; and the decline of the 
nations has been as rapid as was their rise. 
Is this also the fate that the future historian 
is to record of thee, oh, highly favored 
America ? 

Humanity with all its fears, 

W ith all the hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 

I he answer to this fearful question may 
be read in the moral character of the youth 
of our country. Are the young men and 
maidens of America being educated in in¬ 
telligence and virtue, and reared to habits 
of useful industry ? or are Columbia’s sons 
and daughters growing up in indolence, 
and fast becoming the vain and frivolous 
votaries of fashionable follies ? 

The hope of our country, the hope of all 




countries, the hope of humanity every¬ 
where, is in individual integrity. Just so 
soon as the majority of the people become 
the slaves of intemperance, or the victims 
of habits and vices which poison the life¬ 
blood and paralyze the vitality of their con¬ 
stitutions, will a feeble and imbecile race, 
with the downward career of this nation 
commence. All history proclaims this les¬ 
son, as it were, in letters of fire. Shall 
we not heed it? Patriots, statesmen, phil¬ 
anthropists, Christians, see to it that the 
children of the nation are trained to be the 
worthy descendants of noble sires, that 
the beneficent institutions of our beloved 
country may be preserved, and its prosper¬ 
ity perpetuated to the remotest generations. 
Teach them the art of all arts, the science 
of all sciences ; the foundation of all that 
is truly great and good in human nature ; 
the source of all well-being in this life, and 
of all happiness in the next— u Sound 
minds in sound bodies.” 

Our Brethren of tiie Drug Schools. 
—Since our last issue we have had the 
reports of the annual conventions represent¬ 
ing three of the four branches of the drug 
system. The Allopaths held their national 
convention in Washington, D. C. Their 
time was mainly expended in discussing a 
few trivial and unimportant amendments to 
their constitution—matters in which the 
profession has very little interest, and the 
public none at all; and the conduct of one 
Dr. D. M. Reese, of this city, in indorsing 
the medical capacity of one Dr. McClin- 
tock, of Philadelphia—a matter of immense 
moment, no doubt, to the profession, but of 
no more importance to the people than the 
familiar theme of agitation, “ who killed 
cock robin ?” After a stormy debate through 
two or three sessions the matter was finally 
disposed of in a manner not worth men¬ 
tioning. Not a subject was discussed, nor 
even presented, which in any way concerns 
the public health or the general welfare. 
However, some six hundred medical gentle¬ 
men assembled together, spouted learned 
nonsense ; eat huge dinners ; enjoyed 
drinking amazingly; demonstrated the me¬ 
dicinal virtues of nicotiana tabacum, by 
puffing into the atmosphere the virus of 
several thousands of cigars ; resolved 
themselves as, par excellence , the conserva¬ 
tors of the bodies of the community ; de¬ 
clared that all of the interests of sick hu¬ 
manity were or should be in their especial 
keeping by virtue of legislative enactment; 
pronounced terrible anathemas on the head 



of poor quackery ; and returned to their 
arduous and self-sacrificing duties. 

The American Institute of Plomeopathy 
held its convention in Brooklyn. Besides 
the usual addresses in glorification of 
Hahnemann and “ similia similibus curan - 
tur, ’ but few subjects relative to diseases 
or remedies were presented. A discussion 
on the relative advantages of high or low 
attenuations took place, some members pre¬ 
ferring the strong and others the weak 
potencies, while still others thought the 
dose was of little importance provided the 
right remedy was selected. 

Phe nature and treatment of ague and 
fever was the only point discussed which 
involved any principle or theory, and here, 
as usual, the members were sadly at vari¬ 
ance. Dr. T. W. Donovan, of Staten Island, 
attributed the disease to a poison in the 
blood caused by miasm; Dr. J. M. Ward, of 
Newark, N. J., had often failed in his at¬ 
tempts to cure ague and fever with quinine, 
but had experienced the best results from 
arsenic (“ arsenicum ”) ; Dr. McManus 
inquired whether Dr. Ward was of the 
opinion that there was a miasm imbibed 
which remained in the system, or whether 
the miasm makes a certain impression which 
produces the disease, but does not remain ? 
Dr. Ward replied that he thought it was an 
impression of the miasm upon the nervous 
system ! ! 

Shade of Hahnemann I is this the sci¬ 
ence we are to have from your disciples ? 
Here is a tit-bit for Dr. Bedortha, who 
advertises Hydropathy and Homeopathy . 
Everybody knows that the malaria or 
poison which produces ague and fever, 
is received into the lungs, passes directly 
into the blood-vessels, circulates with the 
blood to all parts of the system and per¬ 
vades every organ and tissue. But what 
does this malarious poison do there 1 

Any man, woman, or child, who would 
apply plain common sense to the subject 
would answer the question correctly. He, 
she, or it would say “ it stays there, unless 
the system casts it out again.” But not so 
the men of learning and science. The 
malaria does not stay there quietly ; does 
not affect the blood at all; does not act 
upon nor disturb the blood-vessels, the mus¬ 
cles, the bones, the glands, the stomach, 
bowels, liver, skin, etc. Oh, no, nothing 
of the sort. But it “makes an impression 
on the nervous system !” Marvelous mala¬ 
ria! Why likest thou or hatest thou the 
nervous system exclusively? Why, when 
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) \ thou hast full possession of the organism, 

(> select one structure alone for the seat of 
thy impressions ? Malaria, thou art as 
strange as the theories of the doctors. 
Thy conduct is almost as inconsistent as 
are the systems of medical men. Why, 

O malaria! didst thou go into the system 
at all ? More especially, why, when thou 
art safely ensconced within the vital do¬ 
main, dost thou not keep still? Why make 
any impression at all ? Then the doctor 
would not know where thy local habitation 
was, and he could not direct his patho¬ 
genetic dose to the same spot or structure, 
and dispossess thee by a drug impression. 
Verily thou art exceedingly foolish, or else 
thy ways and notions are deeper than our 
comprehension. 

We believe we begin to see into this 
“ similia similibus curantur .” It is just 
what it purports to be—“ similia similibus 
curantur .” 

The Southern Medical Reformer gives 
us the proceedings of a convention of the 
Physio-Medicals. Their main discussion 
was upon a proposed platform of princi¬ 
ples ; and the main plank of the platform 
was, of course, the doctrine that all dis¬ 
ease is a unity, and consists essentially in 
diminished vital action, in other words, “ in¬ 
ability of the organs to perform their func¬ 
tions.” On this point the members disa¬ 
greed; but the plank was carried by a 
majority vote. The discussion which pre¬ 
ceded the adoption of the platform affords 
us some amusing specimens of logic, while 
it exposes the medical defects of the theory. 

Prof. Coxe argued that “ the animal sys¬ 
tem is excited to inflammatory action, for the 
purpose of expelling disease, whenever the 
citadel of life is encroached upon.” Now, 
as disease is “ inability” according to the 
platform, or, in other words, “ diminished 
vitality,” the inflammation expels the ina 
bility , does it not, Professor ? 

Our Physio-Medical friends have a hob¬ 
by, constituting the other plank in their 
platform, that inflammation and fever are not 
diseases, but physiological actions to re¬ 
move disease. But here a puzzle arises ; 
sometimes an inflamed part mortifies. The 
physiological action ends in death. How 
is this to be explained? Prof. Coxe says: 
“ Hence mortification, which is an occa 
sional result of diseased action, can not, 
A with any propriety, be called a mischiev- 
fj ous result of inflammation, which is always 
benign in its intention.” 

What mean you by diseased action , Pro¬ 


fessor ? You lay down the proposition that l 
disease is inability to act, and then call it < 
diseased action. You are obliged to per- ^ 
petrate this contradiction in order to excuse * 
the inflammation which you say is not dis¬ 
ease. 



Summer Complaints.— Before our next .) 
issue, the terrible ravages of the hydra- (|> 
headed monster, summer diseases or bowel 
complaints, diarrhea, dysentery, cholera, 
and cholera infantum, will have commen¬ 
ced. We have occasion to demonstrate 


Again, says Prof. Coxe, “ The error of { the efficiency of the 
Allopathists consists in their designating \ system, m this class of ailments, many 


fever and inflammation as disease , which, if 
it were true, would necessarily involve the 
idea of local mortifications, at least, as bene¬ 
ficial results of disease, or, as they term it , 
inflammation or fever to the extent of de¬ 
stroying a part of the organism to preserve 
the life of the whole intact. The result, 


times during each warm season. And we 
have for several years been in the habit of 
reporting that we have not yet lost a pa¬ 
tient, when the patient was treated accord¬ 
ing to our system, and without drugs of 
any sort. We repeat the story now. Our 
experience now justifies us in asserting 


UltJ JLlie ui LUO VY IlWIVy *-- ' < * _ IT 

however, is merely vitality acting in self- j what our theory taught us to believe many 
defense through the instrumentality.it may years ago, v-z., that deaths of any form ot 
be, of inflammation.” bowel complaints would be very rare if 

What a strange medley of words! The there was no such thing m the world as 
death of a part (mortification) is vitality \ drug-medication. Very few cases, m our 
acting in self-defense. Death is vital action, \ opinion, would terminate in death, if left 



is it ? We always thought it exactly oppo¬ 
site. Let us do Allopathy justice, although 
we abhor its practice, probably, much more 
intensely than Prof. Coxe, lor our system 
is a thousand times further from it than his 
is. Inflammation and fever are diseases. 
Inflammation is indeed remedial action, 
not physiological but pathological; not 
healthy, but health-restoring in effort, and 
the death or mortification of a part is the 
unsuccessful termination of the disease, or 
inflammation, or remedial effort. 

As to the nature of remedies, our Physio- 
Medical friends adopt the common error 
of all the drug-schools. Not one of them 
can make correct distinctions between 
drug-poisons and hygienic agencies, nor 
between foods and poisons. Says Prof. 
Coxe : “ I assert that Indian meal, cayenne 
pepper, and lobelia, etc , known to be en¬ 
tirely innocuous when properly administer¬ 
ed, do not, and can not even become poison¬ 
ous by their injudicious application.” 

It is very true that the cayenne and the 
lobelia do not become poisons by injudicious 
use; but that they are poisonous at all times 
and under all circumstances is a proposi¬ 
tion we are willing to prove whenever Prof. 
Coxe will give us a definition of this word 
poison. So long as the Physio-Medicals 
expend their main strength in bolstering up 
the self-evident absurdity, that their drugs 
are not poisons, while the drugs of all other 
drug-systems are, they will never make 
much headway against the regular drug- 
system—Allopathy. Ail drugs are poisons, 
and the sooner all people understand it the 
better. 


entirely to the efforts of nature. Hence 
we believe —and what we believe we will 
sa y —that more than three quarters of all 
the deaths are attributable to the medica¬ 
tion, the poisons which are administered 
on the absurd notion that they have, in 
some mysterious way, a power to expel or 
neutralize or overcome disease. 

All the water-treatment required in any 
acute form of bowel complaint is exceed¬ 
ingly simple. By aiding the system in its 
efforts to cleanse itself of impurities, and 
by regulating the vital struggle so that the 
circulation shall be kept nearly balanced, 
and the effort not concentrated wholly on a 
single part or organ, we do all that can be 
done usefully, and all that need be done. 

On the first attack, the bowels should be 
relieved at once by an enema of tepid 
water. Wet cloths should be kept to the 
abdomen so long as there is feverish or 
preternatural heat; and the whole surface 
should be washed or sponged with tepid 
or cool water, as either is most agreeable, 
two, three, four, or more times during the 
day, so long as the external heat continues 
above the normal standard. These are 
all the processes of bathing that are essen¬ 
tial. In many cases the full tepid or warm 
bath, when the fever is lower, or the wet- 
sheet pack, when it is high, will acceler¬ 
ate the cure. Sitz-baths, of a temperature 
adapted to the morbid heat, are also very 
useful in many cases. But those who have 
not the conveniences for administering 
these baths, nor the skill to apply them 
properly, will not lose their patients if G 
they employ, with ordinary judgment and 5 
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discretion, only the simple plan first men¬ 
tioned. The chief danger to be dreaded 
is, that the friends of the patient will be¬ 
come alarmed at some outward symptom, 
and go to “ mixing up” drug-treatment 
with water-treatment; or that some med¬ 
dling drug-doctor will scare them into giv¬ 
ing a very little medicine—just enough to 
turn the scale against the patient, and en¬ 
able the doctor to declare to all the world 
that *• Water-Cure has killed.” 

If the experience of ourselves and associ¬ 
ates, who have treated many hundreds of 
these cases in the city of New York, during 
the last fifteen years, without losing a case, 
against that of the drug-doctors of the city, 
who lose several thousands of patients every 
year, can not set people to thinking, we must 
let them doctor and die, secundum artem. 

Crumbs of Comfort. —We mean for 
the doctors. We do not like to doubt that 
our professional brethren, of whatever 
school or party, will be edified and pleased 
to learn that our efforts to disseminate a 
knowledge of the laws of health among 
the people have enabled many to recover 
from their diseases by the efforts of nature 
and the hygienic appliances, and without 
the aid of “ drugs and dyestuffs,” as Noggs 
used to say. In order further to cheer 
their hearts, we submit a few extracts from 
a pile of letters before us. S. C. writes 
from Milford, N. H.: 

“ I have for many years taken the Water- 
Cure and Phrenological Journals. Permit 
me to say that I consider them two of the 
most useful publications in the country. I 
can truly say that we have saved in doc¬ 
tors’ fees annually ten times the cost of 
both, to say nothing of other benefits. In 
a family of six children we have called in 
a physician but once in twelve years. We 
have followed your directions for the treat¬ 
ment of the ailments we have had, and 
with perfect success in all cases.” 

S. B., writing from Blairsville, Ind., re¬ 
marks : “ After a long struggle I am in 
comfortable health again, and able to labor. 
One day in each week I intend to devote 
to recreation and getting subscribers for the 
Water-Cure Journal. God bless its 
editors, publishers, and contributors ! They 
have saved one of the most miserable of 
invalids. How excellent is your mode of 
exercise and work for invalids! Yes, work, 
hard and persevering, did much to restore 
me, and turn my face and hopes heaven¬ 
ward again. Exercise, and not fiery stim¬ 
ulants, is the great restorative agency.” 

3 ^^ -- 



M. M. D., writes from Palestine, Texas : 

‘Messrs. Fowler and Wells: I can no long¬ 
er refrain from informing you that, through 
your teachings alone, I am indebted for 
life and health. I can not express in ad¬ 
equate terms the gratitude I feel. When 
I first got hold of one of your publications, 
some four years ago, I was not aware that 
I had been killing myself by wearing tight 
dresses and heavy skirts, and that I had 
strong premonitory symptoms of consump¬ 
tion. From them I have learned how to 
breathe, and then I was obliged to loosen 
my clothes. By perseverance in gymnas¬ 
tic exercises I measure nearly four inches 
larger around the chest than I did four 
years ago. I know there are thousands of 
females in as bad or worse condition than 
I was. I seldom converse with females 
who will acknowledge that they wear tight 
dresses. They do not seem to know what 
a tight dress is. Would that they could 
learn to live right. Since I have learned 
the better way 1 am resolved to walk there¬ 
in ; for life and health have been secured 
to me. “Let others do as they may; as 
for me and mine,” we intend to try, from 
henceforth, to live physiologically. Your 
excellent periodicals I can not think, for 
one moment, of doing without. I expect 
to be a life subscriber.” 

Living Without Food. —We have in 
hand a pamphlet, by Rev. A. D. Milne, 
purporting to be an authentic narrative of 
Mrs. Simeon Hays, of Chester, Warren 
County, N. Y., “the woman that lives with¬ 
out eating.” For nearly two years she has 
not taken two pounds of solid food, and very 
little fluid of any kind. Since February 20, 
1857, she has taken no nourishment what¬ 
ever, nor has she in this time swallowed 
any liquid, not even water, and yet she re¬ 
tains her usual amount of flesh and healthy 
appearance of the skin. 

Although this is the most remarkable 
case on record, of living without food, we 
see no reason to doubt the statements con¬ 
tained in the pamphlet. Several highly 
respectable medical gentlemen, and other 
well-known citizens of Warren County, 
testify to the reputable character of Mr. 
and Mrs. Hays, and to the apparent absence 
of all motives for deception. 

Mrs. Hays exists in fits or spasms nearly I 
all the time. The spasms continue without I 
intermission for days and weeks, with in¬ 
tervals of only a few minutes or seconds. 
She has continued in a fit for the period of 
fifty-three days. Her circulation, as is 


usual with chronic convulsive diseases, is 
but little disturbed. Respiration is very 
feeble, most of the time imperceptible. 
The functions of the stomach and liver are 
almost if not entirely suspended. The 
kidneys are almost inactive. Conscious¬ 
ness has been lost for a long time; and 
although the muscular system is often vio¬ 
lently agitated, she is probably scarcely 
sensible of pain. 

There is of course very little waste or 
change of tissue. The functions of ex¬ 
ternal relation being inactive, all transfor¬ 
mation in that direction is suspended. The 
life of the individual is merely organic or 
vegetative, and for the maintenance of 
these functions alone, the gaseous and 
aqueous elements taken into the system by 
respiration and cutaneous absorption prove 
sufficient. 

Cases are recorded in medical books in 
which persons have lived several weeks 
without food or drink, and cataleptic pa¬ 
tients have been known to live for years in 
a torpid unconscious state, with intervals 
of an hour or two, or a day or two, once in 
three or four weeks, during which a little 
food is usually taken. Certain animals, 
as some species of serpents, will live for 
months without food or drink ; and they are 
in very much the same condition of bodily 
and mental functions as is Mrs. Hays. 

A New Volume.— -Withthe present num¬ 
ber commences the twenty-sixth volume of 
the Water-Cure Journal. As the only 
medical periodical in the world which ad¬ 
vocates a strictly Hygienic system of the 
Healing Art, and as the only journal in ex¬ 
istence devoted to the cause of a universal 
health education, which is calculated to rid 
the world of disease, we submit to a cand.d 
public whether it should not have a circu¬ 
lation as extensive as suffering humanity? 
We submit the question to the people of 
the United States, and of the civilized 
world, whether they can afford to do with¬ 
out it? Our opinion is, very decidedly, 
that they can not. 

Our Challenges. — More than two 
years ago we offered to pay any duly ac¬ 
credited Allopathic physician $500 if he 
would discuss with us, through the public 
newspapers, the main questions in issue 
between our respective systems. About a 
year afterward we increased the reward 
to $1,000. We were to pay the money 
whichever party were victorious in the 
controversy. As these propositions have 
not been accepted, we now offer the $1,000 
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, . , . „„„ 0 , 1 /litir.ml 1 J R.—You say I am troubled, or liable to be, * 

before, and agree to pay an additional fr0 ^ a to id|iver /x ne rer feel any pains m any part of 

“ “ J . • ___ i rf/.to a I *i ruoi* thnn 


as 

$1,000 


->ut sometimes my complexion gets darker than 


provided a committee, mutually j Sh«n I am that 

agreed upon, shall decide that our oppo- j 

In t before the sweat breaks out. I have had a spot of scurvy 
on the right side of my chin for the last six months 
other word's if we beat, we Will pay him a Sometimes it is a dry scarf, and sometimes small plmpM 
otner wora., , . •„ and white matter coming out of them: someumes theywUl 

thousand dollars. 1 he beats US, we Will Ket nearl y well in a day, and get bad in one night. Now, 

1 , , , „ w „ »• I want to see if you will tell me, in the Watek-Curf. Jocr- 

nav him two thousand dollars. W e allirm NAL lst lf they are 6yn ,ptoms of liver comp amt. 2d. is 

* J , • c .1 Tij oatmeal porridge and milk good forme? 3d. Is sleeping 

that the leading doctrines of the medical \ i a a pi a ce near where provisions are kept, bad ? 4th. IIow 
° . , v i j ,i much would it take to give me six months’water-cure, 

profession are false and absurd, and that w jth board? I think I need it, 5th. Could I work at my 

.■ • than useful trade in New York, and get water-treatment at the same 

its practice is more injurious man useiui. ( t ; me ^ 

Answer. 1. The symptoms you mention are conclusive 
evidence of a vei'y torpid liver. 2. No. 8. Yes, if the 
provisions arc of a damp or decaying nature. 4. Seven 
dollars a week. 5. Uncertain. 

Dietetics.— M. J. W., Mullett Creek, 0. Tell 
the young lady to persevere in the use of the tepid bath, 
and adopt a dietary mainly of coarse, unleavened bread 



ford the opportunity to discuss the relative 
and absolute merits or demerits of our re¬ 
spective systems. Who wants to make 
money ? 


Co Cormpnlmtts. 


We affirm, also, that the leading doctrines 
of the Hygeio-Therapeutic System are 
true and rational, and that its practice con¬ 
stitutes a safe and sufficient Healing Art. 

We are willing to vary the language in any 

° . . cl UIU1 "uupb U UlCUUJ V. V.V.—--- 

way, provided the question or questions at- ? U11< 1 fruit. Bread-and-milk diet would be much better than 

" * ' that which her physicians have advised, but not so good as 

bread and fruit. - 

Deafness.— I. S. B., Knox Co., 0. When 
about a vear old the patient yvas subject to a severe cold 
which affected his left ear, causing discharges which have 
continued at intervals, succeeded by pain and ringing m 
the ear, till the present, bis fifteenth year. Some Jutile 
efforts have been made by doctors to cure him, without 
any good effect, llis regimen has been in keeping with 
the ultra-popular mode. He hears only when loudly spoken 
to. Ilis health has been comparatively good; he is not 
very strong. His anxious parents inquire if it can be cured, 
and what means they should adopt to accomplish it? 

The case is undoubtedly curable, but we would not rec¬ 
ommend home-treatment. He needs the direction of a 
judicious water-cure physician, and a thorough application 
of all the resources of our system. 

Hysterics. — H. S. sends us a long account of 
an “ interesting case of hysterical fits,” and requests us to 
write a letter of advice as quick as possible. He also asks 
us to excuse him for not sending stamp for return postage. 
We excuse him with all our heart. And now we must 
ask him to excuse us for not writing the letter. 

Suppressed Menstruation.— M. E. A., Phila¬ 
delphia. As your health is evidently improving, and your 
dietetic and other habits are correct, we would not recom¬ 
mend any special means to induce menstruation. All will 

come right in due time. - 

Retained Placenta.— Mrs. E. N., Meadville, 
Pa. Adhesions of the afterbirth are the result of inflam- 
„ . . matory action, and this may be caused by overdoing or 

? n n tepTwa b terfelt ! n”t."n °g KeaSSS overheating the system, or by constipation. The prevent- 

with home-made bran yeast, dried apples stewed, boiled < — ^ nWinti™ t.hR S P. r.nnsRs. 

parsneps. Can endure but very little exercise. Have got 
a large circle of friends and acquaintances to contend 


Answers in this department are given by Dr. Trall. 

Scrofula. —I. R., Port Hope, C. W. Dr. R. T. 
Trall: Dear S r— You will oblige by giving the following 
your consideration, and replying through the \V. C. J. I 
am 25 years old ; I am a farmer ; live in a healthy locality; 
always had plenty of exercise in open air; eat pork and 
everything else that came handy until June, 1857; never 
drank much tea, no coffee or spirituous liquor; used no 
tobacco ; health very good until October, 1856, when it be¬ 
gan io fail; attended school three months in winter of 
1856-7. Health getting worse till June, 1857, when I was 
taken with burning heat in stomach, followed by profuse 
sweating; subject to catarrh, weariness between shoulders; 
doctored with an eclectic physician till January, during 
which time my tongue and throat became sore; bowels 
costive, liver inactive, etc., such as you describe to be 
scrofula in your “ Hydropathic Encyclopedia,” which is 
developing itself in the submaxillary gland. I then fell 
in with a homeopath, who agreed to cure my dyspeptic 
ailment in ten weeks, and scrofula in six months. Have ob¬ 
tained no benefit,but have got worse by degrees and no bet¬ 
ter very fast. In February I fell in with your Encyclopedia, 
and the W. C. J., adopted gradually a fruit, farinaceous, 


and war with, well soaked in “ pig fat,” tea, tobacco, etc. 
What must 1 do to be saved? Can I get along with home 
treatment? If so. what must it be; or must I go to an 
establishment? Very respectfully, etc. 

You had better go to a water-cure, for the reason that 
the opposition you have to contend with may be too much 

for you. - 

Diseased Liver and Lungs.— I. H. C., Fair- 
ton, N. J. Your symptoms indicate an enlargement of the 
liver, with a slight tuberculation of the lungs. Treat it 
according to the directions for “ liver complaint” in the 
Encyclopedia. Be very strict in the dietary. 

Tumor. —J. D. R , Andover, N. J. T have a 
lump in the shape of a double-convex lens, about three 
fourths of an inch in diameter and about half as thick, in 
the synovial membrane of my left knee, which moves about 


ive plan is to be found in obviating these causes. 

Bed Springs.— C. H , Mishawkee, Ind. The 
price of Wright’s Patent Spring Bed is $10. Any orders 
sent to Fowler and Wells, 808 Broadway, will bo attended 
to. 

Fistula Lachrymalis.— A. B., Beverly, 0. 
The wearing of a silver tube does not always cure such 
cases. The inflammation should first be eradicated com¬ 
pletely, and this often requires the most rigid application 
of our whole system. 

Paralysis.— G. N. J., Vermillionville, Ill. As 
the sensation remains in the paralyzed extremities, al¬ 
though the power of motion is nearly or quite lost, we 
should judge the case to be curable. It will, however, 
require from six months to a year to effect his restoration. 


_ _ | Teeth and Chloroform.— G. W. R. 1. What 

f^om' , place to place and sometimes gets right in the joint l are the ingredients of chloroform? 

and makes me very lame, but latterly it remains the most S 2. Will it be permanently injurious for a healthy person 
of the time above the patella on the left side ? j to inhale it in extracting teeth ? 

If vou keen the parts around the joint well invigorated ) 8. Is the method of freezing the gum around the tooth 

1 r . .. ) preferable to inhaling chloroform 


by bathing and friction, the lump may not trouble you 
much. If it should, it can be removed. The time you 
would have to remain would be three or four weeks. 

Disease. — A. W. L , Keeseville, N. Y. Shall I 
understand you to define disease as a remedial efftrrt of \ 
nature / Is there any remedial effort in the case of a ( 
“decaying to<-th” before the nerve is affected? Can there 
not be morbid matter in the system without a remedial 
effort? 

We answer all of the above questions affirmatively. 


4. Can partially decayed teeth be saved generally by 
filling with gold? 

5. By who or whom are the Ten Governors chosen, and 
what business involves on them, and why the name Ten 
Governors ? 

1. Carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen. 2. Yes. 8. Yes. 4. 
Yes. 5. The Ten Governors are chosen by the people, 
and they have the general governance and management 
of almshouses, penitentiaries, asylums, and other city in¬ 
stitutions. 


Infantile Dietetics.— W. S., Pomeroy, 0. 
Please pardon my stupidity in representing the dietetic 
habits of my little daughter, in whose case I asked your 
advice as per letter published in the last W. C. Journal. 
Her food consists of light yeast bread, of white or unbolted 
flour (she has latterly made use ot the brown bread almost 
exclusively), potatoes, baked, boiled, or mashed, and sea¬ 
soned with salt, and butter or cream, stewed fruit (apples 
and peaches), boiled rice, hominy, baked or boiled beans, 
boiled and fried eggs, sometimes a piece of chicken or 
beef—we use comparatively very little animal food m the 
family—she drinks water at her meals generally, has occa¬ 
sionally used milk and coffee-very seldom coffee, latterly 
has done without it entirely-she also eats uncooked fruits. 
During the last year she has not probably escaped a spell 
of headache at any time more than two weeks, and oftener 
has it every week. 

Just as we expected. Now that we have the particulars, 
we can easily understand that the victuals she eats is suf¬ 
ficient to account for all the sickness she complains of. 
Give her unleavened, coarse bread exclusively; keep the 
salt, butter, and cream out of the potatoes ; let her have 
fruit instead of chicken and beef, and feed the fried eggs 
to the hogs, and then feed the hogs to the fishes in Lake 

Erie. - 

Hygeio-Therapeutic College. —J. B., C. W. 
The only qualifications required of students is a common- 
school education, and the possession of common sense. 

Beard and Victuals.— C. H. B., Hamm els- 
town, Pa. 1. During the last four years I wore a lull 
beard, be ng too nervous to shave. I believe it is best to 
let the beard grow entire, but I can not live peaceably 
with those whom I am bound not to offend, unless I take 
off at least, a part. All things are lawful for me, but all 
things edify not. Now, what I am anxious to know is, 
whether it could seriously affect my health if I would shave 
the upper lip, the cheeks, and below the mouth to the 
point of the chin? In other respects 1 would follow out 
ihe principles advocated in the VY. C. Journal. Please 
answer in the July number. 

2. Are unleavened wheatmeal cakes or crackers, pota¬ 
toes, apples, and beans a sufficient variety of food to sus¬ 
tain a moderate laborer in good health all the year round ? 

8. Are potatoes more nutritious by being baked than 
boiled ? 

1. The effect can be measured by the surface which is 
shaved. 2. Yes. 8. No. 

Enlarged Liver.—C. H., [Ouachita, Ark. 
The short breath, palpitation, and pain in the side, of 
which you complain, are owing to an enlargement or 
swelling of the liver. Constipation is also a coincident, 
probably. We can not tell the primary causes, nor sug¬ 
gest the proper remedial measure, without some knowl¬ 
edge of your personal habits. See chapter on indigestion 
in the “ Hydropathic Encyclopedia.” 

Acids and Alkalies.— J. A. P., Fitchburg, 
Mass. Can you tell me how much weight of muriatic acid 
it takes to neutralize an ounce of carbonate of soda? We 
have for a short time been using muriatic acid as a substi¬ 
tute for cream of tartar, but have found it a little difficult 
to always get in exactly the right quantity. Now, it has 
occurred to me that it would be very convenient to have a 
bottle containing a strong solution of soda, and another 
bottle filled with acid diluted just enough so that a spoon¬ 
ful of liquid soda will exactly neutralize an equal quantity 
of acid. Now, would not this be preferable to measuring 
out soda and acid in a teaspoon? Ought not the bottle 
containing the dissolved soda and diluted acid to be kept 
well corked ? If there are any objections to the plan I 
have described, please tell me what they are. Will not 
strong vinegar answer as well as muriatic acid, and if not, 
what is the reason ? 

The proper way is to dispense with acids and alkalies 
entirely in cooking. Bread, cake, pie-crust, etc., can be 
made light enough without them, or yeast. Until our 
women learn how to make wholesome bread, our nation 
will be troubled with bad stomachs. 

Prolapsus.— A. D., Philadelphia. Please tell 
me, through the Water-Cure Journal, if water (either 
cold or warm) is sufficient to cure enlargement and pro¬ 
lapsus of the womb, without the aid of iodine or some other 
astringent application. If so, should the water be used 
hot or cold ? 

Water is better without the iodine than with it. But 
many such cases require peculiar management, mechan¬ 
ical or surgical. The temperature of the water employed 
should depend on the particular circumstances of the 

case. - 

How to Obtain Subscribers.— One of our 
most successful Traveling Agents writes us that he finds 
no difficulty in obtaining subscribers where the Journal 
is known, and where it is not known he leaves a sample 
number, for examination in the evening, and when he 
calls in the morning there is seldom a moment’s hesitation 
about subscribing. 
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UJmtIIaiuous. 

CANCERS ARE CURABLE, 

BY HULDA PAGE, M.D. 

A stranger, writing from Ohio, in describing 
the case of a woman, says : “ She is given up, by 
her physicians, to die of cancer. Bat, must she die 
thus ? Is there no salvation from this terrific 
disease ? 

Yes; cancer is easily cured,when we can control 
the patient before his constitution is so far de¬ 
stroyed by drugging, etc., that he ought not to live 
in the flesh. 

The impression, that cancer is an incurable dis¬ 
ease, is utterly erroneous. We cure cancers, and 
by cure we do not mean that we cut out or destroy 
the tumor merely, that we remove the changed 
structure, leaving the body in a condition again to 
develop tumors and produce ulcers, but we cure, 
together, the part where the disease is principally 
manifested, and the whole body. 

Truly, cancer is a terrific disease; as usually 
treated, it is a most horrible, a fatal one. But 
this is unnecessary. The pitiful sufferer need not 
die of cancer, unless he prefer death under the 
elegance of scholastic empiricism, to cure by ra¬ 
tional means, or is killed, ignorant that the mal¬ 
ady is curable. 

Ho ! all ye cancer subjects ! why will ye die ? 

If ye will, ye can be relieved of the pains perpet¬ 
ually gnawing at the very heart of life. Life and 
death are before you—choose. 

Hygeio-Tiierapeutic Establishment, 

15 Laight Street, New York. 


CAUSES OF BALDNESS. 

Editor of Water-Cure Journal — Sir: In 
the January number of your paper, D. M. B., of 
Bersheba Springs, Tenn., puts some queries to 
you relating to baldness. No doubt “ hog and 
hominy,” added to “ drugging,” may have some ef¬ 
fect that way, but I am inclined to think that the 
greatest cause of all, far and away, is the unnat¬ 
ural custom of wearing coverings to the head, es¬ 
pecially heavy, air-tight ones like that atrocious 
abomination, the modern hat. Nature gave the 
hair of the head as a covering (and an ample one 
it is) and a protection against heat and cold; if 
we go and add thereto an additional one, she as a 
punishment to her violated law, removes the hair, 
or, at least, causes it to droop and sicken about 
the region so unnaturally heated. In support of 
this view of the case, it is to be observed that the 
hair in nearly every instance falls off from the 
part of the scalp covered by the hat or cap and 
seldom or never from the rest. I have never known 
an instance of the beard falling off in the way the 
hair of the top of the head does. Women seldom 
are afflicted with baldness, because their bonnets 
are so made as to allow a complete circulation of 
air about the head (those reformers are wrong who 
say the little fly-away lace bonnets should be re¬ 
placed by hats or caps; they should be discarded 
■ altogether ). The only women I have ever seen 
A with a general tendency to baldness, are the 
\( Dutch iu Pennsylvania, and they are remarkable 
OA for constantly wearing close-fitting sun-bonnets 
✓ V k°th iu the house and out of it. 


The women with the finest heads of hair I ever 
saw were the Mexicans, who seldom wear coverings 
to their heads. With regard to the objection to 
“ bare-headedness ,” that we require a defense 
against the weather, I answer, that when it is either 
so very cold or hot that the face can not be ex¬ 
posed, then possibly it may be necessary to wear 
a covering ; but who among your readers has felt 
such temperatures ? It is only because we have 
subjected our heads so long to unnatural treat¬ 
ment, that they have become unnaturally tender ; 
but nature is not to be blamed for that. 

May I give H. C. D., of Newark, N. J., my expe¬ 
rience in regard to the red flannel recommended 
by Dr. Hall. In the winter of 1850 I put on a 
loose red flannel shirt, and got on comfortably 
enough till the warm spring weather came on, 
when likewise came on me such an intolerable 
itching and eruption, that after some days of tor¬ 
ment I had to discard the “ red flannel shirt” in 
favor of web cotton underclothes, which I take 
off when hot weather appears. Last fall I made 
another attempt at the unlucky red flannel, choos¬ 
ing this time the very finest material I could pro¬ 
cure ; the result was “just the same, only much 
worse” (as Paddy says). I had to keep my bed ; 
my body was raw in places, just as if I had been 
badly poisoned by sumach or poison oak; the scars 
remain yet. So I am quite satisfied as to the re¬ 
markable virtues of the “ loose-fitting red flannel 
shirt.” I have been told by several that they 
were affected similarly, and that the cause is the 
stuff the flannel is dyed with; it may be so. I 
am not so troubled when I sleep between white 
blankets. Previous to my first poisoning , I 
wore a red flannel shirt without the same eruptions 
occurring, but the constant perspiration it kept me 
in was so weakening, that I left it off on the ap¬ 
proach of summer. It is recommended to wear 
flannel in tropical countries, yet the natives of 
them don’t wear any such warm clothing; it seems 
like putting a fever patient before the fire. 

E. M. Richards, Lebanon, Pa. 

P. S.—I forgot to mention that another cause 
of baldness is the straining the hair, by comb?, 
pins, etc., into unnatural positions in women, and 
shaving the beard in men.—E. M. 11. 


Poetry.— The best poetry is that in which a 
pure soul is made to shine through a medium of 
natural beauty. There should be a trine in poet¬ 
ry ; it should be good in tendency, strong in argu¬ 
ment, and perfect in form. It should be like a 
perfect man—well-formed in body, wise and reg¬ 
ular in intellect, and passionate in benevolence. 
It should be all this, and at the same time be ex¬ 
pressed in such language as to find its way to the 
mind and heart of the reader without any effort 

on his part. - 

The multitude think, that to educate a child is 
to crowd into his mind a given amount of know¬ 
ledge ; to load the memory with words. No won¬ 
der, then, they think everybody fit to teach. The 
true end of education is to unfold and direct 
aright our whole nature. Its office is to call 
forth powers of thought, affection, will, and out- \ 
ward actions—power to observe, to reason, to judge, j 
to contrive—power to adopt good courses, and to 
pursue them, to govern ourselves and to influence j 
others, to gain and spread happiness. The intel- > 


lect was created, not to receive passively a few 
words, dates, and facts, but to be active for the 
acquisition of truth, and teach the process of in¬ 
vestigation. A sound logic—by which we mean 
the science and art which instructs us in the true 
laws of reasoning and evidence, is an essential part 
of good education.— Charming. 

Rebuff for a Lawyer. —Joseph Parkes, the 
attorney, as.ked Lord Manners what was honesty. 
“What is that to you?” replied his lordship; 
“ meddle with those things that concern you.” 


f ittrarg ftotins. 

The American Phrenological Journal is 
not only the oldest and ablest phrenological journal in 
this country, but has done more to extend, develop, and 
popularize the science of Phrenology, than any other pub¬ 
lication in the world. To the phrenological student it is 
indispensable, and to the general reader it presents very 
many things of interest, particularly its portraits and de¬ 
scriptions of the characteristics of distinguished men. 
Phrenology has certainly won for itself two testimonials of 
great value. The method of dissec ing the brain, which 
its theory suggested, is adopted by anatomists, and its 
classification and nomenclature of the mental faculties has 
passed into general use. What the Phrenological Jour¬ 
nal has done for Phrenology, the Water-Cure Journal 
has for Water-Cure in this country. The popularity of the 
system is due in a very great degree to the energy and 
ability displayed in this journal. It has also done very 
much to disseminate a knowledge of Phrenology and Hy¬ 
giene. Life Illustrated designs to be a wide-awake, 
progressive, amply illustrated view of the physical, com¬ 
mercial, and intellectual progress of the world. With fic¬ 
tion and politics it has but little to do, but abounds in 
portraits of distinguished persons, representations of towns, 
public buildings, natural scenery, varieties of animals, etc., 
etc., and is spirited and readable. Persons desiring further 
information are referred to the publishers, or our book¬ 
sellers.— Pat/io\ Pulton, W. Y. 


Jnimnmmeids. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 

FRUIT CULTURE FOR THE MILLION. 

A 

HAND-BOOK OF FRUIT CULTURE: 

Boing a Guide to the 

CULTIVATION AND MANAGEMENT OF FRUIT TREES. 
With Condensed Descriptions of many of the best and 
most Popular Varieties in the United States. 

ILLUSTRATED WITH ENGRAVINGS. 

WITH AN APPENDIX, 
Containing a variety of Useful Memoranda on the Subject, 
Valuable Household Recipes, etc. 

BY THOMAS GREGG. 

Price, post-paid, 80 \ 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway. 


THE FARM. 

This, the second of the series of Rural Hand-Books, 
will be ready for delivery July 15th. We have no hesita¬ 
tion in saying it will be the most valuable work for the 
price ever offered to the agricultural community. It will 
contain Chapters on Agricultural Chemistry, Soils, Ma¬ 
nures, Draining, Irrigation, Fencing, Farm Implements, 
etc. 

Price, in paper covers, 80 cents; in muslin, 50 cents. 

“Domestic Animals” will be issued about the 15th of 
August, and “The House” the 1st of October. These 
three works and “ The Garden,” already published, will 
be furnishod to subscribers for $1 in paper, or *1 75 cloth 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway 
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Jp&ertmnuttts. 


Advertisements intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion; should be sent to the Publishers on or be¬ 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for th8 next number 
should be sent in at ODce. 

TftEMs.— Twenty-five cants a line each insertion. 





R. T. TRALL, M.D.,1 Proprietors 
O W. MAY, M.D., j- Proprietors. 

Dr. May, of the Highland Home Water-Cure, having 
united wiih Dr. Trail in the management of the Hydro¬ 
pathic Institute, 15 Laight Street, the sick may rely on hav¬ 
ing every attention requeed, and all the facilities tor treat¬ 
ment that are known to our Bystem. Electro-chemical baths 
are judiciously and discriminatingly administered; kinesip- 
athic, calisihenic, and all other hygienic exercises a'e prac- 
t ced *nd taught; cancers, fistulas, polipus tumors, etc., are 
cured by a new and easy process; uterine oiseaees and 
displacements in all their varieties and cornpl cations are 
made a specialty; lyiug-m women accommodated with 
suit ble apartments and proper nur fc es. Additional accom¬ 
modations have been provided for the convenience of 
boarders and the friends of patients. Out-door practice in 
city aud c ountrv attended to 

The School Department will be found a greet advantage 
to invalids, and, iuoeeo, to all the inmates of the establish¬ 
ment, as they are privileged to a'teud nearly all of the lec¬ 
tures and exercises of the professors and medical class with¬ 
out. addi'ional charge. Prices always reasonable, and due 
allowance made for the times to those who require a long 
course of treatment. 



Saratoga Springs Medical! Dr. Vail’s Granite State Wa- c) 

AND MJRGkIsL INSTITUTE, by EH—M D ... H ,..* 

Dr. Y. has bad much experience in the treatment of a 
great variety of chronic diseases. In the treatment of all 
ihe various diseases peculiar to females he has been re¬ 
markably successful. Prolapsus, ulceratioo, leucorrhea, 
amenorrhea, dysmenorrhea, have generally beqn maae to 
disappear, never again to reiurn. 

Dr V. has treated numerous cases of spermatorrhea ana 
other disorders of the male sex, wiih perfect success. 
Young men who find iheir heal h declining from the«e 
causes should not put the matter off until it is too late. 

Many years’ experience has shown us that very many 
cas. s that look perfectly hopeless are completely curable. 

We say to the sick, take courage. Long years of suffering 
do not preclude your rec -v ry. Hundreds of our patients 
will testify to ibis. Send us an account, of your d-seases 
and we will tell you the prospect of your success. Iuclose 
a stamp als > for circular. 


gresi Spring and Union Hall. Address 

K. HAMILTON, M.D ., Saratoga Springs, N. Y. j 

Dr. Geo. IIoyt, 77 Bedford | 

Street. Boston, answers “ calls” throughout New England. 

He also lectures before Lyceums and other associations on . 

Water-Owr*, Physiology , and Hygiene. < 

Dr. Munde’s Water-Cure 

ESTABLISHMENT AT FLORENCE (three miles from 
the Nor;hampton Depo ) Mass. 

Price for patients, $12 per week. An allowance made to 
persons in narrow circumstances. May 8t 

Glen Haven.—Should ant 

person reading this wish minute information of the Glen, 
it can be had by inclosing a three-cent postage Hamp, and 
a Circular wdl be sent, and also a copy of The Lkttkk 
B ox, a monthly journal edited by Dr. Austin, aod devoted 
to an exposition of our manner of treating the sick and of 
healh at large. I have also written aud published tracts 
which, if ihe Health-Reformera of the United States will 
cin-ulate in their neighborhoods, they would do incalculable 
service. They are as follows: 

Dyspepsia. Scents. Dress for Woman, 

Scrofula. 3 “ by Dr. A. 6 cents. 

Female Diseases.... 3 “ To the Young Men 

Spermatorrhea. 6 “ of the U. States .. 6 “ 

I will send the whole, prepaid, for nine three-cent j WATER-CURE.—All diseases a-e cnrable with Water, 

stamps, and if he who orders them does not think, when they < a ir an( j Diet, at this celebrated Institution. For pariicu- 

.. u _.1 A \r\r\ m.trrhllGra ’ . , 5 . .... f/ntr i r rv n.iu..u.r« 


Dr. Bedortha’s Water-Cure 

Establishment is at Saratoga Springs. 

Chestnut Springs Hydro¬ 
pathic INSTITUTE, 8 miles (byR.R) from Pmn- 
Delphi a, will be open May lsi, for the receptiou of 
Pat ents. For particulars, address 
6t* DR. WEDER, Cheetmit Hill, Pa. 

Lehigh Mountain Springs 


have been read and put into circulation among neighbors, 
that the money has been well and wisely invested, I will 
refund it. _ 

Riiute.—F rom East or West, come on N Y. Central 


lars, address 


A. SMLTH, M D., Bethlehem, Pa. 


Water-Cure for Females Ex- 


Railroad to Syracuse, thence by Syracuse aud Binghamton ? oltjsively, at Columbus, Ohio. Terms, 7 to 10 dollars per 
Railroad to Homer, and stop at Van Auden’s Hott l, then ; wee k. For particulars, address, 

A._ m 1 : 4 - , ™ 17 ' nof /AH WJ not An NT V . r 


The Swedish Movement-Cure, 

and the Compressed Air Bath, are used in America only at 
Dr. Taylor’s Water-Cure, 67 West Thirty-eighth Street, 
New York. GEO H. TAYLOR, M.D. 

tf. CHARLES F. TAYLOR, M D. 

The Brooklyn Heights 

Water-Cure Establishment is loest d at Nos. 63 and 65 ; 
Colum id Street, Brooklyn L. I. Rooms for patients aud 
boarders. Outside practice attended to both in city and 
country. G. F. ADAMS, M.D., 

tf. Physician and Proprietor. 

Water-Cure for Ladies.—Dr. 

Amelia W. Lines has returned to Williamsburg and tak* n 
the very commodious and pleasantly-situated house No. 26 
South Fourth, corner of Second Street, which is now ready 
for the reception of Patients aud Boarders. tf. 

Meriden Mountain Water- 

CURE, at Meriden, Conn., on the line of the N**w York 
and B ston Railroad, midday between Hartford and New 
Haven.— Drs. Trai l and Mat, of the New York Hygeio- 
Therapeutic Institute and College, No. 15 La'ght Street, 
New Yo r k, will open the fir-famed Meri .< n Mountaia 
House »s a Water-Cure and Hygienic Insti ute, on the 
first of June. 

Ttns is one of the most romantic and salubrious places in 
New England ; four hours from New York; three trains 
run daily each way. Superior advantages for female 
patients and lying-io women. Terms very reasonable. 

Mount Prospect Water- 

cure, 215 mi’es from the City, by N. Y. and Erie R. R — 
This establishment has one of the finest natural 1 cations in 
the Uuion. The house, has been newly fined up this season. 
The physicians, who have ihe eutire control of all matters 
p-rtaining to the establishment, intend to give their time 
en'irelv to their patients in the house. They will spare no 
puius to make for their guests a comfortanle home, and to 
accomplish the great object sought for— the restoration, of 
) health. For Circular, undress 

k J. H. NORTH. M.D., or 

Martha french, m.d. 

in Athol Water-Cure.—For 

particulars, address GEO, FIELD, M D., Athol, Mass. 


to the Glen by livery. Or, from East or West, on N. Y. 
and Erie Railroad to Binghamton, thence on Syracuse and 
Birghamton Railroad to Homer, and so on to the Glen by 
livery. 

Post-office address, Scott, Cortland Co., N. Y., 

For the Proprietor, 

it James c. jackson, m.d. 

Hygienic Manual Labor 

Water-Cure.—This Cure is now in successful operation, and 
by the lowness of our terms, and also by giv ! ng patients 
who des-re ii the privilege of reducing their expenses to a 
limited extent by services rendered, all can receive the 
blessings of Water-Cure. Especial attention given to the 
treatment of female diseases by the attending female physi¬ 
cians. 

Terms, from $3 to $8 per week. Prescription for home 
treatment, $1. Jnclos^ stamp for Circular. 

N W. FALES, M D., ) 

EMELIlnE M. FaLES, M.D., VPhysicians. 
Mrs. S. M KSTEK, ) 

Rev. aZl»R ESTEE, Proprietor, 

* Petersburg, N. Y. 


May, tf. 


W. SHEPARD, M.D. 


Granville Water-Cure is 

as good as any other. 

6t. 


Address W. W. BANCROFT, 
Granville, Licking County, Ohio. 



Binghamton Water-Cure, ! Madison Water-Cure.—This 

Binghamton, Broome Co., N. Y. This establishment has \ institution is delightfully situated on the south margin of 

kr., ^ »wnnt1ir nnlnHlirinif tha *r _ ■» r ... .. —f.ill trU.m /%f iLn olfxr nf MaHl. 


been greatly enlarged and improved during the present 
spring, and is now open for the reception of guests. 

For the following reasons it holds out rare inducements to 
such persons who contemplate visiting a Water-Cure for 
the benefit of their health. 

1. The location is most beautiful; the buildin s are 
situated in a large grove overlooking the village, and com¬ 
manding a view of as fine scenery as the eye ever gazed 


Lake Monona, opposite and in full view of the city of Madi¬ 
son, and sufficiently removed from the public thoroughfares 
I business localities to insure undisturbed quiet to the br¬ 


and business localities to insure undisturbed quiet to the 
valid. The grounds, comprising abou r 50 ac»es. are beau¬ 
tifully undulating, bordering the Lake for more than a mile, 
covered with fine native oaks and shrubberv, and the 
scenery in the vicinity embracing every variety of land¬ 
scape, mnkes this the most enchanting aud lovely retreat in 
1 I 10 Northwe?t. 

The buildin/s are large, el gant, and comfortably far- 
nished, amt capable of accommodating about 100 patents. 
They are heated throughout by steam, so that th> tempera¬ 
ture in each room can be regulated with 'he greatest facility, 
thus rendering the establishment especially suited for winter 
accommodation. 

The drv, clear atmosphere of interior Wisconsin is ad¬ 
mirably adapted, in conneciion with the scientific physio¬ 
logical treatment pursued bv the resident physic an—Sflove- 

J |__ r __ __ ___ N raent-cure, Gyninasiic8. and all physiological processes are 

tor treatment. Tney planned, built, and own the estab- > in vogue; also the Eleotro-Ciiemioal Baths— to promote 
lith . ent, onscquently it is under their entire control and \ heath. 

management. In addition to their patients at the ‘ Cure” ) Tills Institution has been recently purchased by the 
they have a large practice in the village and surrounding ( propriet r, and re-flited up in a style noi surpassed by any 
county, which makes them familiar wi h tin treatment of < simt ar e8faD|it4hmen t . in this country, with the determination 
di*e ses of every grad**, and character, and the success that : t * establish th'S Cure upon a permanent basis, and make it 
has attended th ir efforts heretofore, is sufficient evidence \ truly a Model W ater-Cure, conducted upon strictly Hydro¬ 
in their favor as skill ul practitioners. < pathiic and Hygienic principles, and the proprietors pledge 

4. The village of BiDghamton is easy of access by rail- l themselves thHtno pains or expense shall be spared to pro¬ 
roads from all directions, and has a wide-spread reputation < m >te the health or comfort of those visiting this Cur . 
as being ihe mos' hea'thy loealny in the, B'ate—a fact of no j The Medical department is under the charge < f Dr. S. M. 
smalt moment or noli e to seekers of health. T. rms $5 per { Landis, late of Philadelphia, who, having had eight yeir.-, 
week and upward, according to room and attention re- J experience in the Water-Cure system, is fully competent to 
quired. Dr. Thayer can be consulted and prescriptions \ t ike charge of this department. AlimitidnumberofHv- 
sent t > any part ot the United Slates, Free oe Charge. gienic boarders a"milted. Daily lectures to students. For 

For further particulars address { particulars, address MADISON WATER-CURE, 

June 1, 1853. O. Y. THAYER, M.D. { It Madison, Wls. 


upon. 

2. The house is new, with piazzas on two sides. The 
rooms iarge, well furnished (most of them supplied with 
spHng bed *), and in every way arranged with a view to 
the hea'th and comfort of their occupat ts. 

8. The physieitns, Dr. Thay^ r and Wife, have had 
twelve years’experience in the water-* ure practice ('he last 
e ght at Binghamton), during which lime tney have treated 
bucc sefully hundreds of invalids, and many of these pro¬ 
nounced iucurable by physicians previous to coming under 
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Cleveland Water-Cuke.— \ 

ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1 858.—'The above Establishment 
is uow comuiencng it* Eleventh Season. It has tnen in 
sueeess , 'ul operation f.-r the p»8t t n ye»r« ; has trialed "Ver 
Four Th usmid Patients, who have fl 'cud huher from 
nearly every Sute in the Union. It is now the oldest Es- 
taolishmei t in America, having been un"er the charge of 
one Physician l nger than any oth r Institution of t’ e bind. 

The Propri- tor intends, as hi* Esablishrm nt was the 
great pi net r of the new trratm nt in the Went, that it shall 
coutinue to be — what it ever has been— pre-eminently the 
■Wafer-Cure of the Weaf. 

Large expenditures have recently been made, without ; 
and within, in enlarging, beautifying, and improvir g. 

We still continue to use the Electro-Chemical Bath in > 
cases where it can be applied appropriately; and our ex¬ 
perience fully justifies previous anticipations, that in the < 
cure of very many diseases it is an invaluable aid and in l 
many olhers it is impossible, with our present knowledge, to > 
effect a cure without it. $ 

Determined to spare no expense in keeping up the high \ 
reputation which the Establishment has always suttaiced, \ 
the Proprietor has made still another addition to his means 
of cure. He h*s enlurged and perfected his Gjmniisium, ? 
and secured the services of Prof. C. S. Dickinson, who has 
had an experierce of fifteen years as a teacher of Gymnas- 
tics and Kintsipathy. He will give his personal attention \ 
to this department. Patitnts of the most feeble, as well as ; 
those of stronger powers, can reap the invaluable adeli- > 
tional benefit rt suit ng from this treatment. 

In the Female Department, Finkttb E. Scott, M.D., still \ 
continues at her post. Of her ability ar d success it is only 1 
necessary to say, to those who are unacquainted, that they 
will be most cheerfully referred to th >se who are. The 
large experience we have had in the treatment of the dis¬ 
eases peculiar to females, and the marked success which 
has attended our efforts, induce us to believe that they can 
here be treated with a success and rapidity of cure sur¬ 
passed by none. 

We have made a discovery, the past year, which we are 
applying to that large family of scrofulous diseases; and 
from present statstics, we think it is destined to effect a 
wonderful change in the successful treatment of that class 
of oiseases. 

To the sick and afflicted who are seeking health, and who 
wMi to try what arc and skill, surrounded by all needful 
facilities and the most careful attention can do, to give again l 
the blessing of health—we hind y invite them t* give us a 
trial. T. T. SEELVE. M D, Proprietor. j 

Pittsburg Water-Cure.— j 

This Institution is located on the Ohio River and Pitsburg, \ 
Fort Wayue and Chicago Railroad, ten miles west of the 
city,at Ilaysrille Station, and combines superior advantages. > 
1 It is supplied with abundaace of pure , S'lft spring > 
water. This sh-nld be kept in mind hy invalids, as it is of ; 
the utmost importance in the treatment of many cases, that 
the water should be soft. \ 

2. Convenience of access. We are directly on the line, > 
and near a station, of one of the longest railroads in the $ 
United States, extending from Philadelphia to Chi ago, and \ 
oonuectiLg in its course with railroads to all parts oi the $ 
country. Patients c»me to us from Maine, from Canada, ! 
from New York, irom Pennsylvania, from Ohio, from Iowa, 
from Tennessee, from Kentucky, from Missouri, from Vir¬ 
ginia. and from nearly ev< ry 8tate in the Union. 

8. Sceuery. The scenery here is truly grand, varied, and > 
enlivening. Though within fifteen minutes’ rile <f a city ( 
containing 125,000 inhabitants, we are in the country, and > 
sorrmnded by hundreds of acres of native forest. In the 
rear of the Cure are lofty hills, deep ravines, huge rocks, ' 
majestic forest trees, and shaded walks. In fn nt are the \ 
Ouio River, with its crystal waters, its magnificent steam- 
boats, and its ever-shifting variety of objects, to gladden ; 
the eye and satiaty the mind ; and the railroad stretch- \ 
iDg its long arms in either direction, and carrying its 
thousands of paeseng-rs in view of our door, adding life 
and amma ion to tne scene. Ours is no out-of-the-way 
place where patien s may die of ennui. Tnough we are in \ 
the coumry,and in theei joy meat of its pure air, and ►haded 
forest*, and floe scenery, we are also in easv reach oi the 
citv, with its life, and social and intellectual enj ymen's. 

4. Cimate. Our climate is n mark ably healihv ; andtoits 
invigorating influence we give a due proportion of credit 
for »he many remarkable cures we are enabled to perform. 

Of the Physicians, we hi»ve only to say. that s -ven years’ 
experience in conducting Water-Cure Establishments, and < 
the successful treatment of hundr. ds of cases of almost 
every variety of disease, justify us in appealing to the con¬ 
fidence of Ihe sick. 

To females suffering with diseases peculiar to themselves 
we commend the Put-burg Water-Cure. Our success in 
this class of complaint* has b^en truly gratifying ; and if we ; 
had occasion to bless the Water-Cure for nothing else, we 
could but > i Id it our grateful homage for its healing power 
over these diseases. K < 

We have the Electro-Chemical Baths. 

For turiner particulars. a ddr s* H. FREASE, M.D., or I 
Mrs. C. P. FREASE, M D„ Box l3l>4, PiU-b.irg, Penn, if 

Franklin Water-Cure, near 

Winchester, Franklin County, Tennessee. Address 
B. W. CHILD-t, M.D, 1 D . . 

P*_ A T HAMILTON. M. D„ f Proprietors. 

. Electro-Chemical Baths,^celiT- 

3A brated as a cure for Rheumatism, N« uralgia, and Uterine 
O > Dise»s 8, also for th- removal of all Meiais from the ^yctem. 
Dr. Prince is in attendance, as heretofore, at the old estab- 
isnmenr, 710 Broadway. i 


First Prize Gold and Silver 

MEDAL MELODEONS AND HARMONIUMS. -Ten oif- 
rereut. Styles, from $60 to $400 Recommended hi be 
superior to all others bvTHAiBKKG, W. Mas n. Da. L well 
Mason, em. Awarded the Fir t Prize at every Fair at 
which exhibited. 

Tne Celebrated Organ Harm niums, patented and 
maoe only nv ihe an user* b rs, with eight stop*, five Lets of 
reeds, two hanks of keys, swell pedal, and mdep ndent 
pedal bass, containing two full octaves of pedals. Price of 
Organ Harmonium. $350 to $400. 

uarmoniums, with six stops, three sets of reeds and one 
bank of k-ys. in black walnut case, price $200. 

Organ M» lodeons, with two sets of reed*, three stops and 
two banks of keys, in rosewood case, price $200. 

Melodeons, with one and two sets of reeds, price $60 to 
$150. 

Elegant illustrated pamphlets (32 pp. 8vo.) sent by mail. 

Address MASON & IIAMlIN, Boston, Mass. 

George A. Prince <fe Co.’s Im- 

proved Melodeons. —The oldest establishment In the Uni¬ 
ted States, employing two hundred men, and finishing eighty 
instruments m-r week. About eighteen thousand of our 
MELODEONS have been finished, and are now in use. 


Palmer’s Artificial Legs 

AND ARMS combine the most perfect mechan¬ 
ism and adaptability to every form and con¬ 
dition of amputated limbs, and have the ap¬ 
proving testimony of over 8,C00 persons, as the 
best of substitutes. Manufactories at 878 Broad¬ 
way, New York; 1,820 Chestnut Street, Phila¬ 
delphia ; 19 Green Street, Boston. Pamphlets 
sent free to all who apply. 

PALMER & CO. 



Our latest Improvement consists ol the PATENT DI¬ 
VIDED SWELL, and all our Melodeons hereafter will be 
furnished with this attachment, without extra charge . 

We shall dispose of no rights to other makers to use this 
swell; hence, it can only be obtained by purchasing instru¬ 
ments of our manufacture. 

We have on file a large number of letters from the best 
Judges of Music in the country, which speak in flattering 
terms of the excellence of our Melodeons, and which we 
will be happy to show on application. 

Our instruments have received the First Premium wher¬ 
ever exhibited in competition with others. 

Orders promptly filled. 

GEORGE A. PRINCE <fc CO., Buffalo, 

Jan. tr. tf. and No. 87 Fulton Street, New York. 

Premium Piano Fortes—The 

attention of purchasers and the puMic is respectfully solicit¬ 
ed to the beautiful PIANO FORTES now on exhibition, 
and for sale at the Warerooms, 335 Washington, corner of 
West Street. 



I 



New and Important improvements have been introduced 
in these instruments, which render them much more power¬ 
ful, with sweet, even, and desirable qualities of tone, aU 
parts being equally balanced , and for musical effect they 
are far ia advance of the common Square Piauo Forte. 

Having received many flattering testimonials from those 
who have purchased and tried these instruments, and also 
been awarded TWO MEDALS by the Massachusetts Me¬ 
chanics’ Association at the recent Fair, for Piano Fortes on 
axhibiiion. it is with renewed confidence that I now offer, 
and recommend them to the public as being equal to any 
manufactured. 

A SILVER MEDAL was awarded at the late Mechanics’ 
Fair over ail competitors (with one exception) for the best 
Square Piano Forte on exhibition. 

P. S. Every instrument warranted to give perfect satis¬ 
faction. JAMES W.VOSE, 

Warerooms, 885 Washington St. (Cor. of West St.), Boston. 

Profitable Employment.— 

Please to Read this 1 Agents wanted I Extra inducements 
for 1858! All perons IN WANT OF EMPLOYMENT 
will at once receive cur Catalogue of Books, prepaid, by 
forwarding us their address. Particular attention is request¬ 
ed to the liberal offers we make to all persons » ng»g ng in 
the sa'e of our large type quarto PlCTORI\L FaMILY 
BIBLE, with about OneTho sand Engravings. On rec ipt 
of the ettablisbed price, S'X Dollars, the Pictorial Family 
Bib'e, with a well-b und Subscription Book, will be care¬ 
fully box< d, at d forwar ei by express at our risk «nd ex¬ 
pense, to anv c* mral town orvilitge in the Uni'ed States, 
excepting th se of Calif >ri ia. Oregon, and Texas. Our 
bo>k8 ate sold only by canvase-er?, and are weil kn< wn to 
be the most saleable. Address. ow-jaM 

ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 

No. 1S1 WilUam aired, Aew York. 


Important to Inventoks.—Pat¬ 
ent office DEPARTMENT.—We transact at this office 
all kinds of business connected with procuring Patents, 
either in this country or in any of the European States. 

Having secured the aid of the best Patent Attorneys known 
to the public, both in England and on the continent of Eu¬ 
rope, we are able to afford the best of facilities for obtaining 
Patents in foreign countries. 

The Solicitor who ha» charge of our Patent Office Depart¬ 
ment, has for the past eight years been successfully engaged 
in obtaining patents for inventions, and during the later 
portion of that time has devoted particular attention to con¬ 
tested cases. 

The business of this Office will be strictly confidential 
No charges will be made for examinations of new inven¬ 
tions ; inventors may consult us as to the novelty and pat¬ 
entability of their improvements, and receive our report, by 
describing their inventions to us, and inclosing a stamp to 
prepay the return letter. 

Communications by letter In reference to Inventions, 
Patents, or Patent Law, promptly attended to. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 

Light delicious Bread, with 

> FLOUR AND WATER ONLY.—How to make it (with fine 
) or coarse flour) and Thirty other Rceipts lor HEALTH- 

< FUL COOKING, etc. A Little Hand-Book sent for 11 

> cents, in stamps, by 

| WM. HUNT, Boston Water-Cure. Mass. 

| Kedzie’s Water Filter.—Tiie 

\ subscribers give notice thev have made arrangement with 

< Mr. Kedzie , the patentee of this justly-celebrated Filter (un- 
\ der his own supervision), to manufacture a d sell through- 

< out the United States, at the same prices, and discount to 

I S dealers, as when made by J. E. Ohenev & Oo. Note the 
change of address. JAMFS TERRY & CO , 

S ate Street, Roc hester, N. Y. 
Old stand of J. E. C. & Co. 

For descriptive circulars address as above. 8t 

i Wheeler & Wilson M’f’g Co.’s 

j SEWING MACHINES, 

j High* st Premiums awarded i857 by the American Insti- 
< tnte, New York, Maryland Ins Uut»\ Baltimore, and at the 
Marne, Connecticut, Illinois, *nd Michigan State Fairs. 
Office, 843 Broadway, New York. Send for a circular. 

OPINIONS O*' THE NEW YORK PRESS. 

We prefer ihtun for family use.—Tribune. 

They are the favorite fox families — Tines. 

Equal to nine seamstresses .—Home Journal. 

The machine for family use .—Advocate and Journal. 

M'’8i honorable to Amtrican genius.— Indep<n<ieht. 

W« can not imagine any hi ng more perfect— Evang. 

Will give entire satisfaction — Observer. 

The best ever invented.— Christian Inquirer. 
Indispensable in every family.— Th# Preacher. 

We praise it with enthusiasm.— Christian InteU. 

A bt netac .ton of the age.— Putnam'* Magazine, 

Magical in operation.— Mrs. StephenMonthly. 

Beyond nil question, the machii.es.— Life Illustrated. 

The stitch can not be unraveled .—Am. Agriculturist. 
Saves >he time and health of ten women. — Wat.-Oure. 
One of our household gods.— IT. S. Journal. 

Are without a rival.— Am. Phi enotogical Journal. 

Artificial Ears for 

the deaf.—Send one postage ►tamp and 
a Circular, illustrated h\ cuts, describ¬ 
ing the above invaluable instrument, 
will be sent to any part of the United 
States. 

EDWARD HASLAM, 

181 Broadway, N. Y. 



THE HYDRIATIO TREATMENT OF 

Scarlet Fever, 

in its diff. r*-nt form*; or, How to Save, through a s> s ematio 
applicate n of the Water-Cure, many ihou*at ds ol liv^s and 
healths, which in.w annually per sh. BMng the re6U t of 
tw-nty-one years' experience y and of the treatment and 
cnr > of t-ev r d hundred cases • f eruptive U ve 8 By Chas. 
Munde, M.D., Ph. D. Pnne. prepaid bv mail. 56 cents. 
Aidress FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broad way. New York. 

H OW TO DO GOOD AND GET “PAID FOR % 

IT.”—Take an Agency for our Publications. The ( ^ 
terms are such, there can be „o«»ib>htv of Los*. Evp.ry 
Family will be glad to obtain some of them. For partic- 0 
ulars address FOWLER AND WELLS, p ' 

808 Broadway, New York. 
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OUK IIIUSTEATED FAMILY 


PROSPECTUS OF 



FOR 1858. 

Volume Twenty-six of the Water-Cure 
Journal commences with the present number. 

Health.—The great want of the age is health— 
the normal and harmonious action of all the ele¬ 
ments of our being, physical, intellectual, and so¬ 
cial. This want finds its satisfaction, and this de¬ 
mand its supply, in a knowledge of the Laws of 
Life, or a true Physiology ; the Nature and 
Causes of Diseases, or a true Pathology; the 
modes of Purification and In vigor ation, or 
a True System of Medical Practice. 

The Philosophy of Health,.comprising the laws 
of Physical, Moral, and Intellectual Devel¬ 
opment, are the especial sphere of the Water- 
Cure Journal ; but all that can promote the 
great design of human happiness is included in 
the Herald of Reforms. 

Ilumau Life.—Our platform is a broad one, and 
our plan of operations comprehensive. All subjects 
connected with Diet, Exercise, Bathing, Cleanli¬ 
ness, Ventilation, Dwellings, Clothing, Education, 
Occupations, Amusements, and Social Relations— 
all the elements which combine to make up that 
complex thing called Human Life, will be clear¬ 
ly presented. 

Practical Instruction.—Hydropathy will be fully 
unfolded, and so explained that all may apply it 
in various diseases, even those not curable by any 
other means. The Water-Cure is not equaled by 
any other mode of treatment in those peculiar com¬ 
plaints common only to women. The Water- 
Cure Journal will contain such advice and prac¬ 
tical instruction as may be considered most im¬ 
portant in all these critical yet unavoidable cases. 

Preservation of Health.—Without health, even 
life is not desirable. It will be a part of our duty 
to teach the world how to preserve health, as well 
ap to cure disease. 

Prolonged Life.—Reforms in our individual 
habits, in all our modes of life, and in our social in¬ 
stitutions,will be pointed out and made so plain that 

he who runs may read.” We believe fully that 
man may prolong his life beyond the number of 
years usually attained. We propose to show how. 

Renovation of the Human Rave.—This is 
the great end and aim of the Journal. It is 
a demonstrable truth, that the races of men de¬ 
generate, and become enfeebled and depressed, 
just as they deviate from the conditions of health. 
All, therefore, who would be co-workers with us 
in establishing in human nature the principles 
and practices which tend to a higher and better 
life, are earnestly solicited to use their influence 
in extending the circulation of this periodical. 

The Journal will be illustrated and published in 
a beautiful quarto form, on the first of each month, 
on the following very low Terms in Advance: 
Single Copy, one Year, $1 00 I Ten Copies, one year, $5 00 
Five Copies, one year, 4 0 » I Twenty Copies for 10 00 
Subscriptions may commence at any time . 

Canadian Subscribers will send, in addition 
to these rates, 6 cents a year to pay U. S. postage. 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 BROADWAY, New York. 



LIFE I LLUSTR ATED. 

A First-Class Weekly Pictorial Paper for \ 
the Friends of Progress and their Families. 

Not to be Excelled. 

The plan of the paper embraces : 

A Weekly Summary of Passing Events, Foreign, 
Domestic, Literary, Scientific, and Humanitary, 
in every Number. Important movements in the 
Business World carefully noted. A great 
variety of interesting miscellaneous intelligence. 
The news condensed, so as to present in a moder¬ 
ate compass every thing which an intelligent 
amily ought to know. 

Signs of Promise.—The Conductors of Life Il¬ 
lustrated believe in the good time coming, and 
are assiduous in chronicling all that promises to 
hasten it. New Inventions calculated to save 
labor, promote comfort, abridge suffering, and 
dignify life, are illustrated and described. Gen¬ 
uine improvement in all departments of affairs has 
a firm friend in this journal. 

Education.—Despite our Numberless Schools 
and Colleges, and the universal interest in educa¬ 
tion, the fact is as clear as the day, that we are 
not yet a well-instructed people. Our schools 
must be improved and our colleges reformed. 
This reform, demanded by the times, and by the 
growing importance of our country among the na¬ 
tions of the earth, is one which the editors of 
Life Illustrated are most solicitous to promote. 

How to he Healthy.—With the finest climate 
and the most glorious country upon which the sun 
shines, we are a nation of invalids ! Better health 
is the first necessity of the people, and it is one of 
the objects of Life Illustrated to point out the 
causes of ill-health and the means of regaining 
and preserving it. 

Rural Affairs.—A considerable portion of our 
space is devoted to matter designed to promote 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Fruits, and rural af¬ 
fairs generally. Better farming is one of the re¬ 
quirements of the age. This department of Life 
Illustrated has met with universal approval. 

General Literature.—Sketches, descriptive, 
historical, and biographical, by the best Writers : 
notices of new books and works of art; selections 
from the best periodicals, home and foreign; new 
ideas, or old ones newly applied, will all con¬ 
tribute to the value and interest of our columns. 

Finally.—Whatever may tend to Illustrate Life 
as it passes, whatever may assist our readers to 
live wisely, to live happily, or to live long, is com¬ 
prehended in our plan. We aspire to make our 
paper worthy in every respect of its name; and 
we have abundant means and facilities for attain¬ 
ing our object, as well as an experience of Twenty 
years in publishing popular periodicals. 

Term?.—We will send Ten Copies, one year, for 
$10 00 ; Five Copies, for $6 00; Three Copies, for 
$4 00 ; One Copy, for $2 00. Any additional 
number at the same rate. Payment invariably in 
advance. The paper sent no longer than paid for. 

Subscriptions may commence at any time . 

Canadian Subscribers will send 26 cents 
a year additional for U. S. postage. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 



FOR 1858. 

The only publication in the world devoted to 
the science of human nature, mentally and physic¬ 
ally, opens with the present number its Twenty- 
eighth Volume, and appeals confidently to the 
lovers of progress and of mankind to continue 
that support which has hitherto given it so wide a 
field of influence and such avast power for good. 

The Objects of the Journal 
are, to teach man his own nature ; his capabili¬ 
ties, and how to use them to the best possible ad¬ 
vantage ; his defects, and how to correct them. 

Errors of Habit and Education 
will be clearly set forth in the light of Phrenology 
and Physiology, and the true remedy expounded. 

Phrenology, 

in its application to home education, domestic 
government, self-culture, selection of pursuits, 
choice of apprentices, clerks, partners in business, 
or companions for life, will be, as heretofore, the 
leading feature of the work. 

Young Wen Ambitious to Develop 
their powers and qualify themselves, by Self-Cul¬ 
ture. for usefulness and success in life ; 

Teachers who would Learn 
by a simple method how to draw out the intellect 
and cultivate the dispositions of their pupils; 

mothers Desiring a Guide 
to the best means of forming the character and 
preserving the health and morals of their children; 

Merchants Anxious to Select 
wisely, manage judiciously, and educate properly, 
their clerks and confidential assistants; 

mechanics wishing to Choose 
apprentices and train them for their own particu¬ 
lar trades ; and every one who would learn 
How to Study Character, 
select friends, business partners, connubial com¬ 
panions, and general associates; but, above all, 
how to train one’s own capabilities, in the 
best possible way to secure personal develop¬ 
ment, will find the Journal a Monitor and Friend. 

The Journal will be Profusely Illustrated 
with portraits of the great, the good, and the 
vicious ; engravings of useful inventions, of archi¬ 
tecture, animals, fruits, etc., and published 
On the Following Very Low Terms: 

Single Copy, one year, $1 00 I Ten Copies, one year, $5 00 
Five Copies, one year, 8 00 1 Twenty Copies for 10 00 
Subscriptions may commence at any time. 

Canadian Subscribers will send, in addition 
to these rates, 0 cents a year to pay U. S. postage. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 BROADWAY, New York. 


$3. —For Three Dollars, in advance, a copy of Life Illustrated (weekly), The Phrenological Journal, and 
The Water-Cure Journal, will be sent a year to one address. Now is the time to subscribe and form Clubs. 


































































